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THE REPORT 



OF THE 

PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 

THE SESSION ENDING 31st JULY, 1871. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT IAJESTI. 

May it Please Youk Majesty, — 

I have the honour of presenting to your Majesty my Report 
recarding the condition of Queen’s College, Belfast, for the twelve 
months ending the 31st of July, 1871, embracing the three Terms 
which constitute the Session. It affords me renewed satisfaction 
to be enabled to record the steady progress of the College in ful- 
filling the important objects contemplated by its founders and by 
the friends of sound and liberal education. During the year em- 
braced in this Report 380 students attended their full courses of 
lectures here, iu the various departments of Arts, Medicine, En- 
gineering, and Law, of whom 337 were matriculated and 43 non- 
matriculated. The subjoined table, which brings out the number 
of students attending the courses of lectures in each session 
since its opening, presents results gratifying as to the past, and 
encouraging as to the future. In the first year of its opening 
195 men appeared on the rolls of the College — 90 matriculated 
and 105 non-matriculated, the latter number being largely made 
up of students from the old Academical Institution of Belfast, 
who attended various classes in Queen’s College, in order to com- 
plete the courses on which they had previously entered, many of 
them having delayed doing so for some years, waiting for the 
opening of the College. The remarkable change which in a few 
years took place in the great increase of students on the rolls, re- 
versing entirely the ratio of matriculated aud non-matriculated 
students, has quite fulfilled the anticipations which I and my 
brother Presidents had formed of the necessity of a University to 
consolidate aud combine the interests of the Queens Colleges in 
Ireland. The statutes of these Colleges had imparted to them 
unity of action, of system, and development, immensely superior 
to mere affiliation ; so that the organization of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity produced an immediate and similar effect upon them all, in 
increasing a desire amongst their students to prepare for the 
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testing and extensive matriculation examination, then to prosecute 
the various defined courses for graduation, and thus to prepare for 
their selected professions and pursuits. The University, as 
enabled by its Charter, adapted itself earnestly and faithfully to 
the enlarged and comprehensive courses of the Colleges, suited as 
they are to the moral and intellectual demands of the age and 
of the country ; and consequently I am now enabled to report to 
your Majesty a very large increase in the numbers attending 
the College since its opening, but particularly on the important 
side of matriculation, in order to qualify for obtaining standing and 
promotion in the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The four following tables will be found both satisfactory and 
comprehensive. 

In making the Denominational Returns I have thought it right 
to classify the students of the various Churches as they have 
generally designated themselves in the forms filled up by them at 
entrance. 



I. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 



SB8BIONS. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

ulatod. 


Total. 


3hurch 

of 

rcland. 


Homan 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


110 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


185J-52, . 


120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 


_ 


1 


189 


1852-53, . 


101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


- 


2 


154 


1853-54, . 


114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 


_ 


5 


168 


1854- 55, . 

1855- 56, . 


118 


65 


1H3 


34 


14 


131 


3 


_ 


1 


183 


119 


7+ 


193 


33 


19 


181 


5 


2 


3 


193 


1856-57, . 


136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


2 


9 


194 


1857-58, . 


153 


54 


207 


31 


14 


154 


4 


l 


3 


207 


1858-59, . 


160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


8 


2 


1 


223 


Average of first 1 
10 years, J 


122*1 


67 


189*1 


35*3 


13*3 


131*7 


4*6 


•9 


3*3 


189*1 


1859-60, . 


199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


o 


4 


257 


1860-61, . 


239 


73 


312 


57 


22 


216 


7 


_ 


10 


312 


1861-62, . 


299 


76 


375 


59 


17 


266 


13 


4 


16 


375 


1862-63, . 


335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


11 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, . 


340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1864-65, . 


356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


1 


30 


405 


1865-66, . 


360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67, . 


357 


30 


387 


57 


19 


225 


18 


1 


67 


387 


1867-68, . 


357 


33 


390 


59 


16 


233 


25 


2 


55 


390 


1868-69, . 


330 


38 


368 


51 


15 


220 


26 


2 


54 


368 


Average of se- > 
con diO years, j 


317-2 


51 


368*2 


56*8 


19*6 


244*6 


14*0 


2*0 


31*2 


368*2 


1869- 70, . 

1870- 71, . 


328 


25 


353 


57 


18 


214 


19 


3 


42 


353 


337 


43 


380 


76 


14 


226 


22 


4 


38 


380 



[Table. 
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II. — Numbers a.ml Religious Persuasions of Students who have entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

[reland. 


Etonian 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 
pen d- 
ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


_ 


2 


93 


1851-52, . 


42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 


- 


1 


82 


1852-53, . 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 


_ 


1 


54 


1853-54, . 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


_ 


4 


62 


1854-55, 


41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


56 


2 


_ 


2 


79 


1855-56, . 


33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 


- 


62 




40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 


_ 


5 


68 


1857-58, . 


43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


2 


- 


- 


71 


1858-59, . 


5L 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 


Entored first 1 0 years, 


461 


393 


854 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 




2 


90 


1860-61, . 


96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 


_ 


7 


137 


1861-02, . 


114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 


- 


5 


137 


1863-64, 


Ui9 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 


- 


7 


127 


1864-65, . 


108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


- 


7 


135 


1865-66, . 


88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 


- 


6 


118 


1866-67, . 


95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


- 


14 


107 


1867-68, . 


90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


6 


2 


12 


103 


Entered in second) 
10 years, j 


960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218 


Total in 20 years, 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1354 


69 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869-70, . 


83 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 

• 1 


8 


98 


1870-71', . 


84 


30 


114 


36 


2 


57 


8 


10 


114 




1,588 


696 


2,284 


451 


142 


1,465 


81 


13 


132 


2,284 



HI Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session 



Session. 


Matri- 

oulatod. 


Non-Ma- 

triculatod. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


■ 66 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


1856-57, 


30 


25 


61 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1863-64, 


no 


33 


143 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 



* Of the G9G who entered as non-matriculated Students, 133 afterwards passed a matricu- 
latum examination. The College Register contains 1,721 matriculated and 563 mm-matrua- 
lated, in all 2,284 student?. 
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of Queen’s College, Belfast. 1 

The following table gives the entrances and attendances rela- 
tively of students during the session 1870-71. 



Session 1870-71. 





Entered. 


Attended. 


Arts, .... 
Engineering, 


34 


120 


. 4 


16 


Law, .... 


3 


25 


Medicine, . 


63 


194 


Occasional Students, . 


10 


30 




114 


385 






In two Departments, 5 


Totals, 


. 114 


380 



I feel hound to express much gratified at the great success of 
the medical school in this College. In the year 1849-50 that 
department contained 55 students — 28 matriculated, 27 non- 
matriculated. Now 184 medical students are in attendance — 168 
matriculated and 26 non-matriculated. I may here remark that 
the matriculation examination for medical students is both exten- 
sive and bond fide, laying the foundation of a sound general edu- 
cation, giving afterwards to the student and the practitioner a 
great superiority over non-matriculated meu. The erection on 
the College grounds of anatomical rooms not inferior to any in 
the Empire, the existence of the excellent General Hospital of 
Belfast, opening its important advantages of practice and observa- 
tion to the students of this College, the admirable instruction 
given by the medical professors — not less zealous and able than 
their colleagues in the other departments of the College — all these 
have contributed to make the medical school of this College one 
of the most flourishing in these kingdoms. 

The annexed return furnished to me by the registrar of the 
College, presents a statement of some of the appointments won 
by its students in the competitive examinations instituted by 
the Civil Service Commissioners and carried out in London, 
affording irresistible testimony to the excellence of the scientific 
and literary instruction afforded here, to the unflagging zeal of 
the distinguished Professors, and of the intellectual power and 
industry of the students. 

The alumni of this College continue yearly to carry, many of 
them high places, some of them the very highest, in the various 
departments of the public service, through the system of examina- 
tion, now permanently established. In a number of instances 
our men have not only scored the first amongst hundreds of 
competitors, hut have stood far above the second successful men. 
From the very introduction of this system of thoroughly tentative 
examinations, this College established for itself a most honourable 
position, in the intellectual conflicts of its students with those of 
the oldest universities and colleges of the empire. 

It appears from the notes in the Queen’s University Calendar 
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that the folio-wing, among many other successful men, have 
heen educated at Queen’s College, Belfast. 

10 Members of the Consular Service. 

20 Members of the Civil Service of India. 

5 Engineers of Public Worts in. India. 

2 Members of the Geological Survey of India. 

33 Members of the Army Medical Service. 

14 Members of the Navy Medical Service. 

2 Secretaries to the Chinese Embassy. 

1 Inspector-General of Customs iu China. 

3 Officers Royal Engineers. 

12 Professors of Colleges and Universities. 

4 Assistants to Professors. 

5 Head Masters Collegiate and Academical Institutions. 

6 Inspectors of National Schools. 

3 Barrington Lecturers. 

2 Members the Senate Queen’s University. 

5 Law Students Inns of Court. 

A large number also of eminent Barristers, Physicians, Surgeons, 
Civil Department in the Army, and Professional Gentlemen now 
engaged in pursuing useful and lucrative employments, at home 
and abroad. 

There have heen furnished to me, under the heading of the “Civil 
Service of India,” the names of the gentlemen selected in 1870, 
who after two years training in this country, have just now passed 
their final examination. At the head of this list of 38 previously 
successful men, stands the name of Mr. Edward Stack, a distin- 
guished Student of this College, as having now scored 663 above 
the second in order of merit of those selected two years ago out 
of a most numerous list of competitors, being then and all through 
far ahead of all; and he appears to have recently won nine prizes 
in this final contest, value £380, nearly the half of all the honors 
awarded. Of the 38 now proceeding to their assigned Provinces 
of India, the name also of Mr. Hoey, of this College, stands the 
10th in this last conflict of the formerly fortunate men. 

These recent successes are indicative of the position which this 
College has yearly held from the first in the examinations for the 
Public Service. So early as the year 1857, I was enabled, in a 
public address, to publish the Table to which the following 
observations explanatory of them were affixed : — 

“ That the professors charged with the high duty of giving instruction 
in these branches, have thoroughly fulfilled their trust, facts which have 
attracted no common notice, afford the most unquestionable testimony. 
If I may he permitted, I will narrate, in a few words, a conversation 
which I had with an influential friend, regarding the success of our 
students at the late examinations for the East India Company’s service. 
He could not well comprehend how an infant college should so soon assert 
so high a standing against the oldest universities in these kingdoms 
and appeared to think that there must have existed, in the case, some 
unusual and accidental circumstances to account for it. I undertook to 
enlighten him. My reply was, no accident can have produced the suc- 
cession of triumphs, which I will state to you. It was no accident 
which, last year, at the Woolwich examination, placed Mr. Miller 1,100 
marks above all competitors at entrance, and which has enabled him 
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again, this year, to hold his pre-eminent position, whilst many others 
have been depressed in the scale. It could be none, that gave such 
marked success to three men, at the still far greater and more extended 
examinations for these East India prizes — three of the only four from 
Irish colleges, who stand amongst the successful twelve from all. As 
little was it accidental, that Mr. Ingram, one of our scholars and law 
students, carried, at the London Inns of Courts, on remarkably distin- 
guished answering, the three years’ most valuable scholarship, thrown 
open for competition to all the gentlemen studying in those courts ; and 
:is little so, that numbers of our medical men have been selected on 
merit to fill the highest offices within the reach of such ; whilst this 
year, at the Queen’s University, no medical candidate- of ours for gradua- 
tion, was rejected ; but, on the contrary, each was recommended to the 
Senate, as qualified, not only to obtain his degree, but to go in for the 
higher honor examination. I said then, as I repeat the .same here, that 
all these gentlemen, and others who, in various quarters, have done us 
honour, have had, in common with all their fellow-students, the advant- 
age of sitting under the prelections of professors, who have vindicated 
the impartial discrimination of the Government in appointing them ; 
whose knowledge and learning fully bring them up to the occasion and 
the necessity ; whose exertions, both for the benefit of the college and 
the advancement of the students, are as unabated as they are judicious ; 
and whose labours are, from year to year, rewarded by such natural and 
satisfactory results. Without this, such marked success would have 
• been impossible.” 



List of the Successful Candidates in 1857, the First Year of Public 
Competition. 



Name. 


Age on the 
1st May, 1857. 


Place of Education. 


Marks. 


Mr. Beveridge, 


20 


Queen’s College, Belfast, 


2,437 


Mr. Carpi liter, 


20 


Brighton College, .... 


2,374 




10 


Edinburgh University, 


2,311 




21 


Queen’s College, Beltast, 


2,307 




10 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, . 


2,207 




22 


Exeter College, Oxford, 


2,119 




22 


St. John’s College, Oxford, . 


2,100 




21 


Trinity College, Dublin, 


2,092 




21 


St. John’s College, Oxford, . 


2,087 




21 


Queen’s College, Belfast, 


2,051 




22 


Lincoln College, Oxford, 


1.941 


Mr. Moens, . 


22 


Merton College, Oxford, 


1,914 



The Colleges of Cork and Galway have each had its contingent 
of success in the intellectual conflict's for high places and distinc- 
tion. Let anyone proposing the question of the failure of the 
Queen’s Colleges, deal, in his proper person, with these established 
facts, which I here, as not unknown to the question of free educa- 
tion in Ireland, feel it my duty to record. 

Where success has been so remarkable, and in so many depart- 
ments, it would almost appear invidious to particularize special 
cases of it ; but that this College should within the last sixteen 
years have been credited five times with having obtained, through 
its students, the honour of carrying, besides other distinctions, 
the great Three Years’ Law Scholarship of the London Inns of 
Court, is a gratifying fact that establishes the high quality of the 
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instruction, afforded here to the students of Law, Political 
Economy, and Jurisprudence. 

In connexion with this it may he useful to have it known that 
the Lectures of the Law Professors of the Queen’s University are 
recognized by the Benchers of the King’s Inns. Students pre- 
paring for the Bar may by the regulations of the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns he called to the Bar in three years instead of five, if 
Graduates in Arts of the Queen’s University. 

Also, that students preparing for the profession of Attorney or 
Solicitor can save two years of their apprenticeship by taking 
the degree of B.A. or LL.B. in the Queen’s University. 

If an illustration were required of the advantage and practica- 
bility of the full recognition of the principle of united education, 
this College, like its sister Colleges of Cork and Galway, incontes- 
tably furnishes it. Its authorities, its professors, its officers, its 
students, belong to different churches and creeds ; and now, after 
twenty-two years’ experience as President, I have known only 
the best results — those of cordiality and friendship — to accrue, 
for the public and social good, from this union of varied senti- 
ment and opinion, whilst every member of the College claims and 
concedes alike the perfect exercise of conviction, in matters of 
public, individual and denominational concern. 

In accordance with the provisions of the statutes of the College 
the sum of £1,400 was allocated at the beginning of the session 
to scholarships in the various departments, and £100 at the close 
of the session for prizes at the class examinations. 

The various valuable exhibitions founded by private munifi- 
cence were also awarded to the most deserving competitors, in 
accordance with the conditions prescribed by the donors. 

Very few cases of violation of collegiate discipline during this 
session required my intervention or that of the council. Industry, 
zeal, and regularity characterized the conduct of the great body 
of the students. Any cases of an opposite kind were dealt with 
fairly and judiciously. 

I direct attention to the ample returns I have furnished in the 
Appendix of the state and condition of the College, with the 
amount of expenditure, fees received and paid to each professor, 
together with an enlarged digest of the various subjects of lecture 
and the papers used at the different examinations. 

All of which is testified on behalf of the College by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY. 

Queen’s College , Belfast, 

1st July, 1872. 
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APPENDIX, No, 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen's University. 

The College is a Corporation under the name and style of “ Queen’s College 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “ The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 1 Hh of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863 



The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

W. Nesbitt, m. a., Professor of Latin. 

J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

James Thomson, ll.d., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
P. lledfern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 



Professors. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, . 
History and EnglishLiterature, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, ■ . 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, .... 
Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, .... 
Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . 
Midwifery, . 

English Law, 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, . 



Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 
William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Duke Yonge, b.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 
Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 
John Park, m.a. 

James Thomson, ll.d., ii.lc.ex 
John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.h.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. F. Dill, m.d. 

Echlin Molyneux, a.k. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 



Appendix, 
JSo. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 
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Appendix, 
A'o. l. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen's 
University. 



Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, 

Librarian, 

Bursar, . 



Office Bearers. 

. The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Hist. 
. Rev. Richard 0 niton, b.d. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. Alexander Dickey, Esq. 



Deans of Residences. 

United Church of England 
and Ireland, . . . Rev. Edward N. Hoare, a.b. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d., ll.d. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter. 

"Wesleyan Methodists, . . Rev. William Arthur, m.a. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non- matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non- matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundevi from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty of Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 1 5 for proficiency in Literature, and 1 5 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 

Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1869-70. 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

1 9 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 



1870-71. 



8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

20 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 
4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying, to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties.” The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service, of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. 
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Queen’s Universitt in Ireland. Appendix, 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal ~ A °' 1 ‘ 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power Queen's 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and College. 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, ^ e!fas *> and 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain University 
and Ireland, It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least tv:u courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 



The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow: — 



I. Those intending to proceed 
II. 

in. 

iv. 

v. 

vi. 



to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
Degree of M.D. 

Diploma of Elementary Law. 
Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 
Diploma of Civil Engineering. 
Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor . — The Most Honorable the Marquess of Kildare, m.a. fOxon.) 
Vice-Chancellor — Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d.,m.p., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland. 

The Right Hun. David R. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, m.r.i.a., &c. 
The Rev. P. Sliuldham Henry, d.d., m.r.i.a., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, b.a.. President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., i/l.d., m.r.i.a., Commissioner of Public Works. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e.,k.c.b.,ll.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., q.c., m.r.t.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
Robert Adams, a.m., m.d., f r.c.s. 

Tiie Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.f. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

Thomas A. Shillington, Esq., j.p. 

The Lord Talbot de Malakide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Right Honorable William Monsell, m.p. 

Right Honorable Lord O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

‘William Iv. Sullivan, esq., ph.d. 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b. 

William MacCormae, m.a., m.d. 

Thomas William Moffett, ll.d. 

Secretary — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate fxom year to year. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queens 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 





1849-50. 


’50-61. 


'51-62. 


62-63. 


53-54. 


54-55. 


55-56. 


’56-57. 


57— 68. j ’5 8-59. 


59-60. 


Greek — 1st year, 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


24 


31 


36 


45 


,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


17 


23 


,, Higher, . . - 

Latin — 1st year. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


4 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 


34 


46 


j, 2nd . 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


18 


22 


„ Higher, . 


- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 


3 


The English Language, . 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


36 


41 


49 


History and English Literature,) 
Senior ,, „ j 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 


- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


20 


24 


24 


man, Italian), 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


40 


50 


76 


Senior „ . 


_ 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


13 


17 


The Celtic l anguages, . 


The Le 


ctures f 


n each 


Session 


open to 


the Tit 


i/ir 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


Mathematics — 1st year, 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


45 


61 


„ 2nd ,, . 


_ 


12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


14 


13 


,, Higher, . 

Eat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


_ 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


4 


6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


9 


, , Mathematical Ph vsics, &c. 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


26 


25 


24 


„ Experimental Physics, . 


48 


. 59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


41 


28 


42 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


o 


_• 


— 


_ 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


7 


3 


4 


Chemistry, 


37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


74 


81 


Practical Chemistry, 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


11 


14 


21 


Laboratory, 


_ 


6 


S 


8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


11 


10 


Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


63 


56 


Botany, .... 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


44 


34 


62 


55 


Physical Geography, 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


23 


28 


Logic, .... 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 


22 


29 


29 


Metaphysics, 


_ 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


15 


19 


15 


Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


6 


7 


7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 


- 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


IL 


16 


Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


_ 


_ 


7 


12 


Civil Engineering, 


— 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


14 


3 


4 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 


5 


4 


7 


7 


7 


Practice of Agriculture, ' 


_ 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 




5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


4 


o 


3 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


15 


16 


13 


17 


Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


39 


59 


60 


Practical Anatomy, 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


33 


41 


44 


62 


Practice of Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 


19 


22 


29 


Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 


30 


29 


39 


Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


18 


22 


27 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 'j 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . ! 

Common and Criminal Law, ( 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


T 


17 


14 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


14 


12 


13 


16 


Evidence and Pleading, . J 

J uriaprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, . . ) 


11 


11 


12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


2 

10 


18 

10 


9 

11 


7 


17 


International Law, . f 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, . 






















1 


Hindustani, 


_ 












_ 






_ 


2 


Sanskrit, 


“ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 




6 
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of Queen’s College , Belfast. 

Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Tear — continued. 





CO-61.] 


61-62. 


*62-63. 


’63-64. 


64-65. 


*65-66.| *66-67.1*67-68. 


*68-69. 


*69-70 


*70-71. 


Greek— 1st year. 


69 


81 


83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


43 


41 


37 


,, 2nd 


25 


49 


63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


24 


11 


22 


,, Higher, 

Latin — 1st year, 


4 


7 


7 


:s 


12 


6 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


69 


84 


83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


48 


43 


44 


39 


„ 2nd ,, 


23 


49 


60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


37 


32 


32 


,, Higher, . 


2 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


11 




The English Language, . 


72 


85 


85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 


43 


45 


37 


History, 1 


28 


f 5 


8 


G 


4 


4 


5 


9 


6 


16 


12 


English Literature, . j 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 


<30 


41 


52 


48 


42 


52 


41 


32 


35 


39 




man, Italian), . 


140 


124 


110 


99 


110 


115 


109 


115 


96 


94 


92 


Senior ,, 


10 


54 


43 


26 


36 


36 


46 


33 


32 


52 


37 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The L 


cture 


in ea 


ch Sets 


on ope 


n to the 


Public. 


- 


_ 






Mathematics — 1st year, 


83 


93 


102 


85 


92 


76 


62 


58 


66 


57 


44 


» 2nd ,, . 

„ Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


13 


13 


15 


20 


17 


19 


12 


22 


24 


22 


17 


3 


_ 


5 


6 


4 


4 


6 


33 


7 


8 




- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


4 


_ 


9 


5 


7 


3 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


64 


67 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


51 


46 


52 


46 


„ Experimental Physics, . 


87 


86 


94 


95 


87 


120 


104 


90 


85 


78 


86 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


4 j 


- 


2 


5 


6 


7 


4 


6 


10 


5 


3 


Chemistry. 


64* 


89 


89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


96 


84 


106 


Practical Chemistry, 


21 


20 


24 


28 


44 


37 


44 


51 


44 


30 


44 


Laboratory, 


12 


15 


15 


8 


14 


16 


16 


16 


17 


15 


16 


Zoology, 


37* 


57 


66 


90 


82 


84 


92 


83 




51 




Botany, .... 


40* 


56 


62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


51 


60 


36- 


60 


Physical Geography, 


30 


7f 


7 


- 




- 


- 


- 


_ 






Logic, .... 


35 


65 


66 


57 


49 


68 


52 


43 


46 


38 


40 


Metaphysics, 


24 


22 


34 


40 


40 


41 


39 


29 


33 


30 


20 


Higher Logic, 




10 


12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


21 


15 


15 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


n 


11 


10 


12 


14 


15 


5 


11 


6 


10 


5 


Engineering, 1st year, . 


9 


10 


J1 


15 


15 


14 


12 


8 


13 


11 


5 


Engineering, 2nd venr, { ’ 


4 


6 


11 


8 


jls 


10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


4 

4 


9 

9 


8 

8 


Engineering, 3rd year, { 


- 


- 


3 


7 


\'r 


7 

7 


5 


6 

6 


9 

10 


5 

5 


3 

3 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


6 


6 


6 


- 




— 


- 


_ 


_ 






Practice of Agriculture, 


3 


1 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 


o 


1 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 






- 


_ 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


14 


18 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


35 


34 


4 L 


Anatomy, 


86 


83 


83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


130 


117 


142 


Practical Anatomy, 


80 


85 


91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


160 


140 


182 


Practice of Medicine, 


25 


42 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


57 


59 


68 


Practice of Surgery, 


51 


53 


53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


81 


75 


61 




Materia Medica, 


33 


38 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


38 


49 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 


26 


36 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


48 


41 


45 


Equity and Bankruptcy, 1 

Common and Criminal Law, [ 


16 


14 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


17 


24 


27 


Evidence and Pleading, 
























Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; Constitutional, 


10 


8 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


8 


10 


14 


12 


Colonial, and Internationale 
Law ; Jurisprudence, . ) 


10 


12 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 


19 


20 


23 


Arabic, .... 
Hindustani, 


S 


2 


3 


“ 


“ 








- 


_ 


- 


Sanskrit, 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


_ 


_ 


_ 




_ 




Operative Surgery, 




- 


11 


2 


- 


16 


23 


12 


10 


17 


13 



* No Arts Students this Session, owing to change of Statutos. 
t Not now required in third year Arts. 

t fTo Engineering Students this Session, owing to ohange of Statutes. 
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APPENDIX, 



Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



Piofwsor of 


1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852 


- 53 J 

i 


1853 


-54. 


1854-55.: 1855-56. 


1 

1856—57-' 


| 1857-58. 


1858-59. 






£ 


s 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. ■ 


£ 


5 . 


£ 


s. 


! £ 


s. 


1 £ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 




*88 10 


83 


0 


50 


0 


27 


5 


88 


5 


46 


5 


1 51 


15 


44 


15 


51 


0 i 


78 0 


Latin, . 

English History and 


*73 15 


79 


0 


50 


10 


31 


5 


38 

43 


5 


44 


5 


47 


15 


89 


la 


53 


o-l 


67 0 




50 5 


50 


5 


47 


10 


31 


o 


5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


43 


15 


Ol 


io ! 


69 0, 


Logic &Met physics, 


6 0 






t-'» 


5 


34 


5 


37 


15 


41 


0 


41 


15 


I 48 


5 


46 


15 ' 


68 io; 




116 15 


97 


10 


69 


15 


43 


0 


54 


10 


59 


0 


GO 


10 


62 


15 


69 


JO 


97 10: 


Natural Philosophy, 


79 5 j 


70 


15 


99 


10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


76 


15 


59 


10 


62 


15 


72 


0 


66 io; 


Chemistry, . 1 

Practical Chemistry j 
Anatomy and Phy- ) 


85 5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 


10 


133 


0 


113 


10 


147 5, 


si o logy, . V 

PracticalAnatomv, J 
Natural History and 


143 0 


170 


0 


195 


15 


230 


10 


228 


0 


250 


0 


256 


0 


181 


0 


206 


0 


262 10, 

i 


Botany, 


20 10 


69 


0 


70 


15 


50 


15 


55 


0 


76 


15 


59 


10 


56 


0 


52 


10 


105 5. 


Modern Languages, 
Mineralogy and Ge- 


97 0 


84 


0 


63 


0 


50 


0 


61 


0 


85 


0 


74 


0 


86 


0 


9“ 


0 


L20 O' 


ology, 

Jurisprudence and 


“ 


7 


10 


24 


15 


17 


15 


20 


15 | 


18 


0 


12 


10 


37 


0 


20 


5 


21 15! 


Political Economy, 


20 0 


21 


0 


35 


15 


18 


15 


28 


9 i 


14 


10 


29 


5 


22 


10 


31 


15 


28 10 


English Law, 


32 0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


•23 


0 


20 


0 


16 


0 


21 


0 


27 


0 


21 


0 


25 0 


Civil Engineering, . 
Agriculture and Me- 


16 0 


24 


10 


| 22 


0 


14 


0 


17 


15 


21 


0 


13 


10 


27 


0 


22 


0 


22 15 


dicalJuri sprudence, 
Practice of Medicine, 


15 10 


41 


0 


49 


5 


22 


0 


46 


0 


32 


15 


2G 


0 


25 


10 


40 


5 


31 5 


17 0 


31 


0 


32 


0 


18 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


56 


0 


43 


10 I 


26 


0 


37 0 


Surgery, 


41 0 


21 


30 


36 


0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 


0 


42 


10 


34 


0 


46 0! 


Materia Medica, 


22 0 


28 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 


0 


20 


0 


34 


0 


39 0 


Midwifery, . 


28 0 


18 


0 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


24 


0 


12 


0 


28 0 


Teacher of Drawing, 


“ 


























32 


0 


25 


0 


26 0 



* la the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend tlie Greek and Latin Classes, but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Professor M'Cosn was appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 



Queen's College, Belfast, May , 1871. 
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APPENDIX, 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 
1 . Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology : 



Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, . 

Eoreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., . 



13 



£ s. d. 
27 8 11 
20 7 6 
16 38 3 
73 8 9 

3 5 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
Sciences: 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, . 

Chemical Library, ...... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 
i. Laboratory, Chemical Science, 



21 3 4 
21 10 0 
41 4 2 
30 11 0 



1H 8 6 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Tear. 



18-39 -GO. | 


1860-61. 


18G1-G2.J 


1 802-63. 


1863-64. 


1804-65. 


1865-66. 


1 866-67. 


18G7-G 


i. . 


1868-60. 


1865-70. 


1870-71. 


£ s. 


£ 


5 . 


£ 


, 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


, 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 




£ 




*93 5 


*131 


15 


*186 


0 


*187 15 


*221 


0 


233 10 


212 


0 


131 


0 


121 


0 


127 


0 


109 


0 


114 


0 


f‘J0 0 


127 


15 


185 


0 


185 15 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 


0 


152 


0 


155 


0 


154 


0 


132 


0 


94 15 


117 


5 


155 


10 


164 5 


163 


10 


162 10 


131 


10 


143 10 


130 10 


107 10 


121 


0 


123 


0 


39 0 


58 


10 


106 


5 


134 10 


173 10 


143 


0 


183 10 


184 


10 


140 10 


139 10 


117 


0 


98 10 


139 10 


156 


0 


183 


5 


211 5 


201 


0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


143 


0 


135 


0 


132 


0 


148 


0 


117 


0 


61 5 


130 


10 


173 


13 


194 10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


198 


u 


192 


0 


183 


0 


177. 


0 


164 


0 


184 0 


167 


0 


195 


15 


210 5 

■ 


213 


10 


294 10 


252 


0 


277 10 


299 


0 


284 10 


249 10 


276 


0 


307 0 


427 


10 


$432 10 


$425 10 


*453 


10 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 14 


652 


8 


731 


18 


592 


* 


669 10 


94 10 


70 


0 


J 96 10 


120 5 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 


0 


165 


0 


133 


0 


104 


0 


142 


0 


159 10 


2/7 


0 


319 


5 


270 15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 


215 


0 


255 


u 


226 


0 


24 15 


11 


10 


16 


5 


20 10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 


7 


0 


16 


0 


20 


0 


36 10 


28 


10 


25 15 


37 10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 


40 


0 


56 


0 


65 


0 


28 C 


28 


t 


25 


C 


21 C 


18 


c 


20 


(1 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 


31 


(1 


43 


c 


56 


0 


21 15 


32 


0 


40 


15 


70 0 


82 


0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 


78 


0 


66 


0 


51 


0 


47 0 


43 


0 


«?44 


0 


§36 15 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 


68 


0 


61 


0 


73 


0 


44 C 


37 


t 


64 


1( 


46 ( 


59 


t 


74 


u 


7V 


(J 


103 


0 


103 


0 


92 


(1 


96 


( 


103 


0 


65 1C 


79 


Vi 


84 


12 


9G 11 


73 


0 


82 


(] 


94 


c 


137 


0 


144 


0 


131 


(J 


115 


c 


134 


0 


50 C 


6*0 


( 


69 


( 


70 ( 


59 


( 


73 


l 


83 


l 


86 


(J 


71 


i 


89 


( 


73 


c 


77 


0 


25 0 


48 


0 


63 


0 


36 0 


66 


0 


36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 


93 


0 


78 


0 


79 


0 


22 0 


“ 




“ 




“ 


" 
























' 









•Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 18S0-C0, £3S ; 1860-5], JE32 10s.; 1851-62, £25; 1862-63, 
£32 IDs.; 1863-81, £20; 1864-5, £20. 

+ Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. 

+ The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

§ No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only class 
fees. 

Alexander Dickey. Bursar. 
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to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1870. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, 
Museum of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, 



£ s. d. 
15 17 2 
91 18 5 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year's 
Additional 
Grant. 



107 15 7 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of theDeparfcmenfc 
of Engineering: * 

Library of Engineering, • • • • • ’ ® ^ ® 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, r • . -rf 6 J l 

31 lf» 11 
B 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending. 31st March, 1870 — 
continued. 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medica l Works, 

Anatomical and. Pathological Museums, &c., 

Surgical Museum, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Midwifery, 

Prac. of Medicine, 



6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, ...... 



7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c., 299 7 II 

8. Heating and Lighting, . . . * 

9. Grounds, ..... 



Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 3 1st March, 1869, 
Total, .... 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 
College and Matriculation Pees, 

Balance in Bank, 3 1st March, 1868, . 



£ s. 


d. 


42 5 


0 


76 18 


2 


3 15 


0 


13 8 


3 


12 7 


5 


5 4 


0 


153 17 


10 


. 24 0 


4 


. 10 7 


6 


34 7 


10 


., 299 7 11 


. 157 19 


o 


. 60 0 


4 


. 374 1 


5 


. 1,481 1 


11 


. 1,000 0 


0 


. 109 5 


0 


. 371 16 


11 


.1,481 1 


11 



Total, . . 

The Accounts of the College np to 31st March, 1869, have "been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



May, 1871. 



Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 
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Houm of Lboittbbb, — Sxiixox 1870-71. 



I Monday Monday 

I Wednesday Tuesday 

I Thursday Wednesday 



Monday Exp. Phya. Monday 

Wednesday Monday Wednesday 

Friday Wednesday Friday 



Wednesday Wednesday Monday Tuesday 

Friday Friday Wednesday Thursday 

Geom. Friday 

History. Droning. Hat. Phys. 

Tuesday Tuesday Tuesday 

Thursday Thursday Thursday 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor , Charles MacDoucill, ll.d., n.r.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended dui'ing more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; hut it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while, the Students read and translate it, 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the llias and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
Borne Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaeology, aesthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
quired to turn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse ; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1865-66: — The Bias — all the Books except I., II., IV., V., 
VII. j the Odysseia , Books I. to XVT. (inclusive); Hesiodus, Tkeogonia ; 
Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Nemea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies except the 
Supplices; Sophocles, the seven Tragedies; Euripides, A Icestis, Hzppclytus , 
fi ecabe, Phoenissae, Orestes , Helene , Hercules Furens, Bacchae , Inn, Rhesus , 
Troades , Andromache, Iphigeneia in Aulide, Jphigenexa in Tauris ; Aristophanes, 
Nuhes , Aves, Ranae ; Herodotus, Books I., II., III., IV., VH., IX.; Thucydides, 
Books I., II.; Xenophon, Portions of Anabasis and Cyropaedeia ; Platon, 
Apologia Socratis , Gorgias , Phaedon , Phaedrus , Philebus, Protagoras, Theae- 
tetus , Timaeus , and Books I., VII., and X. of Respublica ; Aristoteles, Poetica 
and portions of llhetorica; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona ; Aeschines, 
in Clesiphontem . 



The Sanskrit and Hindustani Classes, conducted, during six Sessions by 
the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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Latin — Professor , William Nesbitt , m.a. Appendix, 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, ’ Ni> ’ 7 ' 
and the same number to Students of the Second Year, attendance upon which Digest 
is compulsory for those who take the Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory of Subjects 
lectures, lie gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these years, alld 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and Courses - 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures is 
very good. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The number of hours during which the Professor lectures each week is thirteen. 



History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Duke Yoncje, 
a.b. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Infections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors in each department; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the_ subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; ... 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — Professor , Albert Ludwig Meissner , ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

No entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes cannot be kept in good working order. The number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was no less than 406. Something, it 
is hoped, may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementary 
teaching, so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. ^ 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language; several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
they select two. 
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The -work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
a great extent by means of vied voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
from English into French or German. 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 
explained, and select passages are translated from French and German Classics. 

In the Second Session a systematic coarse of composition is gone through, 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and German Literature. 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. The students write essays in Modern Languages, which are read and 
discussed in the class. 

Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 
separate class. 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matriculated. 



Mathematics — Professor, John Purser, m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly be said to possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
ships at entrance, and these are generally well prepared in the first six Books of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

_ On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through such 
portions of Euclid I., II., III., IV., VI., as they have not previously pre- 
pared, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the progressions, and in Plane 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of logarithms and 
trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more advanced course of 
lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, to which is 
added either the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, or Spherical Trigonometry. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Principia 
of Newton. 

In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which are taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 



Natural Philosophy — Professor , Joseph David, Everett, At. A., d.c.l. 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
mental Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend the Classes 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Physics in their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied. in 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physics 
only. 

In all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination. 
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The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include— Pro- Appendix, 
perties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and JVo. 7. 
Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the leading . 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously H'I e v 
illustrated by experiments. ° nd u Jec 

The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of Courses, 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 



Chemistry — Professor, Thomas Andrews , m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry ; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in liis Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students are admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has been attended 
with the best results. 



Natural History — Professor, Robert 0 . Cunningham, m.d., e.l.s. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of 
animals. 

The Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
made into the neighbouring country. 

This Course comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and form of con- 
tinents and islands ; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 
snow, &c. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals and plants. 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 



Geology and Mineralogy — Professor , Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., e.l.s. 

The Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
investigation of the paleontological, lithological, and economic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
instruments, and in the construction of Geological maps and working sections. 
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The characteristic fossils of the different formations are rendered familiar by the 
exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series of drawing. 
Drawings are also used for the illustration of the underground workings of 
mines of copper, coal, &c. 

In the Mineralogical Course the Students are instructed in the most modern 
crystallography by models, and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 
electro- chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite of minerals in the Museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. 



Logic and Metaphysics — Professor, J ohn Park, m.a. 

Logic. 

This class meets at 2 p.m., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, during the First, and part of the Second Term of the Session. 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on — 1st. The laws of Pure 
or Formal Thought. 2nd. The laws of Thought as directed to particular 
classes of objects, and as dependent to some extent on the special natures of 
these objects ; by examinations on the lectures and on Wliately’s “ Logic,” and 
by the criticism of Essays on Logical subjects. 

Students are recommended to read Morell’s “Handbook of Logic,” and 
Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. 

Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on — 1st. Psychology, or 
the science which examines the facts and the conditions of the phenomena of 
the human mind ; and, 2nd, Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investi- 
gates the Nature of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectures, 
on Mansel’s “ Metaphysics,” and on Henry’s translation of “An Epitome of 
the History of Philosophy ; and by the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical 
subjects. 

Higher Logic. 

This class meets three times a week, and is conducted by lectures, and a 
course of reading and examinations. 



Civil Engineering — Professor, James Thomson , m.a., c.e. 

Tlie Courses . of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord -with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance ■with a 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective ; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
The Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
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and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations ; men- Appendix. 
suration of earthworks for railways setting out works on the ground, including No ‘ 7 ‘ 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- D - est 
merits, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course, also comprises usually some of the 0 f Subjects 
following subjects : — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry, and 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing; designing and Courses, 
drawing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and modes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture as 
a fine art. 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and held work, under the instruction and direction of the 
Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year), 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways; specifications for engineering contracts; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and structures ; 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePractice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Peter Eedfern, m.d. Lond., 
F.R.O.S. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete. course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in. groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and. generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. . 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes • 
1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to he steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects js regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with tlie 
anatomy of tho skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of tlie week, and are about 117 in number in each Session. 
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Practice of Medicine — Professor , James Cuming , m.d. 

The class meets four times each -week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, aetiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 



Theory and Practice of Surgery — Professor , Alexander Gordon , m.d. 

Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects : — 

Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the Brain and Scalp, 
Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 

Diseases of the Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Rectum, 

,, Testis, 

„ Heruia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

,, Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 

All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medica — Professor , J cimes Seaton Eeid \ m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. 

. 4th. Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used in health and in 
disease. 

5th. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and inodes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 
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Midwifery — Professor, Robert F. Dill , m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following ^ 

subjects : ^ _ of Subjects 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement and 
and pelvimeters. . Courses. 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception— length of gestation— changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Foetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 

Superfcetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. ^ . 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. _ ■ _ 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room; and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. _ , 

Caesarean section and Sigaultean operation — how to prevent the foetus from 
getting large in uterus. 

Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine feetations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women . after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. _ . , , 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. . , . . 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor , Dr. Hodges . 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance o 
Medical Practitioners may be required in Courts of Law. Experiments i US 
trations of the methods to be pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, an 
frequent examinations held to test the progress of Students. No salary has ee 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request o 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Nr. 1 o ges. 



English Law — Professor, Fchlin Molyneux, q.o. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has 
kept in -view the object of the Select Committee of the House o ,, , 

recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with 
Colleges, vyliich, as they stated in their Report on Legal Education, w o 0 i; 

to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession of Al JL. 
cltor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local pract, toners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to q y _ P 

intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal-*-a po y ^ 
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been since folio-wed -up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by way of 
inducement, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as are considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books exclusively 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which, have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

Prom the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several 1ST on-Matri culated Students 
have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by the same Committee of the House of 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations jn the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials^ 
legal attainments from those institutions — a rule which would fnllv accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to 
the Civil Service. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy — Professor, T. E. Cliff e Leslie, ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law.^ 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Roman 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means of 
improving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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First Year Students. 



The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

Essay. 

The Advantage to Men of all Professions of a Taste for, and an 
Acquaintance with, General Literature. 



Questions. 

1. Trace the origin of the English language, and state when it finally 
arrived at the stage known as modem English. 

2. What is the character of the changes which, in process of time, 
usually take place in languages 1 Exemplify your statement hy instances 
drawn from any language. 

3. Dr. Latham raises the question, how far English nouns and verbs 
can be said to be inflected. Give a brief account of his arguments and 
conclusions on this subject. 

4. What changes take place in the cases, numbers, persons, degrees, 
tenses, <fcc., of nouns and verbs 1 Are either nouns or verbs divided 
into classes according to the differences between the changes which they 
undergo % 

5. What are concords in grammar 1 

6. In compounded words, which is the portion winch qualifies or defines 
the other 1 Give instances. 

7. Is composition (in compounded words) the mere union of two or 
more words without alteration ; or, if there he any change, what must be 
the character of such change 1 

8. State the distinctions which Dr. Latham draws between the Ety- 
mologist and the Metaphysician, as far as they are employed in the 
analysis of language. 

9. What is the office of conjunctions ? Explain their construction, 
giving examples, and complete the following sentences : — 

I do this that 

I said this that 

I will go that 

I could wish that 

I could have wished that 

10. Does the English language supply instances of any part of a verb 
being used as a noun substantive ? If it does, compare any similar 
usage which yon may have noticed in other languages. 



Second Year Students. 



Logic and Metaphysics. — Examiner , Professor Park. 
logic. 

1. Define Logic. Mention and criticise the definitions of Kant, Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, and Mr* J. S. Mill. 

C 2 
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Explain — “ If any general theory of the sufficiency of evidence, and the 
legitimacy of generalization is possible, this must he logic — kclt • 

and anything else called by the name can only be ancillaiy to it.” 

2. What are, in the opinion of Dr. M c Cosh, the processes essential to 
Generalization ? 

Examine one of the folio-wing statements : — “ Generalization is, indeed, 
dependent on abstraction, which it supposes, but abstraction does not 
involve Generalization.” Concepts have not a potential universality, 
but an universal potentiality.” 

3. “ Logical Definition proposes to render the characters contained in 
an object clear. Logical Division proposes to render the characters 
contained under an object distinct and exhaustive .” Write a short ex- 
planatory note on this passage, and state the rules of Logical Division. 

4. Define the symbols, A, E, D, w, and point out the terms in the 
following propositions : — 

“Not to be corrupted is the shame.” 

“To be, or not to be; that is the question.” 

Interpret the assertion, “ man is mortal,” in comprehension and in 
extension (stating what the copula means in each case), and give its con- 
verse and its contradictory. 

5. Does Sir W. Hamilton admit that “ all negative propositions (and 
no affirmative) distribute the predicate” ? Show that the predicate must 
be distributed in the case of negatives. 

6. Is I E 0 an admissible mode? Enumerate the modes and figures 
in which the middle term may be twice distributed. 

7. What is the unfigured syllogism? What is, in .Dr. M'Cosli’s 
opinion, its rationale ? 

8. Prove that the major premiss must be universal in the 1st and in 
the 2nd figure ; that in the 1st and in the 3rd figure the minor premiss 
must be affirmative ; and that A can be the conclusion in the 1st figure 
only. 

9. Show that we may consider every conditional proposition as a 
universal affirmative categorical proposition, and that its appropriate 
symbol is in some cases IX. 

10. fteduce a Baroko to a Barbara; reduce a Disjunctive Syllogism 
to a Conditional, and that to a Categorical. 

1 1. Define the Dilemma and the Sorites. Show that in the ordinary 
Sorites, there can be but one particular premiss, and but one negative 
premiss. 

12. What is the distinction between Eormal Logic and Material 
Logic? What are the most important questions discussed in the latter? 

13. What is the exact meaning of the assertion, that A is the cause 
of B? Enunciate the canon of Concomitant "Variations. State the 
respective advantages of Experiment and Observation. 

14. Explain the following phrases : — “ Consilience of Inductions,” 
Mental Analysis, “ Explanation,” “ Hypothetical Method,” c£ Hinds,” 
“ Empiric Law.” 

15. When may we assert that a Co-existence is not casual? What 
are the principles by which we test Classifications ? 

16. State the various meanings of the term “ Induction.” Lord 
Bacon is guilty of some oversights iu regard to Induction ? 

17. What is Circumstantial Evidence? What is a Self-infirmative 
Chain of Argument ? 

18. Suppose that two witnesses, whose veracity is respectively 
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event in question really happened % 

( q "v General 

whose veracity is _ ) asserts that C. D. Class Ex- 
10/ semination. 

^wliose veracity is — ^ told him that E. E. died yesterday, in what 

degree is the death of E. F. probable 1 

State the principles on which your calculation is based. 

19. Point out any errors you notice here: — “A triangle is one-half 
of a parallelogram.” “If all equilateral triangles are equiangular, all 
equiangular triangles must be equilateral.” “ 2 and 3 are 5 ; — 2 and 3 
are odd and even, 5 is odd and even.” “As with the individual, so 
with the nation — the more gold, the more wealth ; a wise statesman 
should, therefore, discourage the export of gold.” “ You will find this 
man ‘ not guilty’ ; he has already suffered much, and his father was a 
faithful citizen.” “ Nature abhors a vacuum ; and, therefore, water 
rises in our pumps.” 

20. The human brain greatly exceeds the animal brain ; and the most 
advanced races of men have the largest brains. The brain of Cuvier 
weighed 64 oz. ; the average brain weighs 48 oz. ; the brain of an idiot 
is sometimes only 22 oz. A blow on the head may occasion loss of 
memory; undue mental action injures the brain; insanity is attended 
by brain disease. From such facts we infer that the brain is the chief 
organ of mind. 

By what “ methods ” do we make this inference 1 

21. What are the advantages, and what the disadvantages, incidental 
to the use of language as an instrument of thought ? 



Natural History. — Examiner, Dr. Wyville Thomson. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. G-ive a sketch of the origin and mode of formation of a sandstone 
rock. 

2. Describe a metamorphic rock, and state what you know with refer- 
ence to the phenomena of metamorphism. 

3. Give a general outline of the distribution of the trias system, indi- 
cate its stratigraphical and palaeontological relations, and state the chief 
economic products which are derived from it. 

4. Refer the following genera to their several places in the zoologi- 
cal scale, and state the formations in which they are characteristic 
fossils — orthoceras, schizodus, graptolites, trinucleus, turrilites, and 
osteolepis. 

5. Give an outline of the phenomena of an active volcano, give a 
classification of its principal products, and state generally their compo- 
sition. Sketch the general distribution of volcanic action on the surface 
of the earth. 

6. Name some of the building stones in use, and state from what 
formations they are derived. 

7. What are the subdivisions of the Silurian system ? Name one or 
two characteristic fossils of each. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

1. Explain in detail tlie characters upon which mammalia are divided 
into placentalia and implacentalia, and the latter into ornithodelphia and 
didelphia. 

2. Explain in detail the characters upon which vertebrate animals 
are divided into two great groups, allantoid and anallantoid. Describe 
the position, structure, and mode of development of the allantois. 

3. Describe the course of the circulation in birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

4. What are the principal characters which birds and reptiles have in 
common, and which are absent in mammalia % 

5. Describe the structure and mode of development of any mammalian 
tooth. 

6. Describe the dentition of the crocodile, and contrast it with that of 
the porpoise and with that of the shark. 

7. What is the structure and position of the gills in fishes 1 Give any 
modifications in the structure, position, or attachment, of the gills in any 
orders of fishes. 

8. Describe any peculiarities in the structure of the skeleton and in 
the dentition of the armadillo and of the sloth. 

9. What organs specially distinguish the echinodermata from the 
other invertebrates 2 Describe these organs in detail. 

10. What is the meaning of the terms “ homonomous” and 
“ heteronomous,” as applied to the annuloida and the artliropoda 
respectively 1 } 



English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

EQUITY AND BANKRUPTCY. 

1. In the event of a person electing to take against a will, how is the 
compensation to be computed ? 

2. In the application of the equitable rule as to ademption of legacies ; 
state on which side lies the presumption, where the legatees are children 
or strangers respectively 1 

3. What is equitable waste 1 

4. In what case will the Court of Chancery decree a dissolution of 
partnership 1 

5. Where business is carried on by a firm, and each member of it 
carries on other business separately, distinct adjudications of bankruptcy 
pronounced against the firm collectively, and each member of it individu- 
ally, in what way will the several funds realized in the Several bank- 
ruptcies be administered among the creditors ? 

6. What classes of gifts inter vivos will courts of equity refuse to 
enforce, even where they are founded on meritorious consideration 1 

7. What is the modus operandi of a suit to perpetuate testimony? 
And what is the condition under which testimony, so perpetuated, may 
be afterwards used 1 

8. What are the two leading subjects of inquiry which a purchaser 
under the Court of Chancery must pursue for his protection, and from 
which a purchaser under the Landed Estates Court is exempt 2 

9. What additional circumstance is necessary to convert u keeping 
house,” &c., into acts of bankruptcy 2 

10. Under what circumstances is a bona fide purchase valid, not- 
withstanding the purchaser had notice of a previous act of bankruptcy 2 

11. In what respect do judgment mortgages and mortgages by deed, 
differ in regard of priority over other creditors as having specific liens in 
bankruptcy ' 
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12. What class of execution creditors are deprived of priority, even Appendix, 

■when levied after an act of bankruptcy and without notice of it? & 0 - 8 * 

13. Under what circumstances will the goods of third persons pass to General 

the assignees of a bankrupt for the benefit of his creditors ? Class Ex- 

14. In what particular does the proceeding on petition for an a d- arQination ’ 
judication of bankruptcy differ from that by which an adjudication is 
obtained in a plenary suit in Chancery ? 

15. In administration of assets, what class of creditors gain by the 
assets being purely equitable ? What maxim of equity is applied in such 
cases? 

16. How is the order of administration of real and personal assets 
affected by a charge of the legatees on the real estate and the exoneration 
of the personal estatfe ? State the different effects of those testamentary 
directions. 

17. To what extent does the Statute of Limitations (3 & 4 Wm. IV.), 
affect remedies in cases of trust? 

18. On what principle are mortgagees, who have entered into posses- 
sion of the mortgaged premises, required to account in mortgage causes ? 

19. What is the present structure of the Court of Chancery, with re- 
spect to its judges and officers, and the general conduct of suits ? 

20. What are the several different modes of making proofs in the Court 
of Chancery, as prescribed by the recent Act of Parliament for its regu- 
lation ? 

21. On what principle of equity does the doctrine of graft rest, where 
new leases are taken by persons having an interest in a former demise of 
the same land ? 

22. In what way can liens for the purchase money of an estate be made 
practically available to the vendor for obtaining judgment? 

23. How is the operation of the Irish Registry Acts affected by notice ? 

And what is the effect of notice in the case of a purchase for valuable con- 
sideration subsequent to a voluntary conveyance ? 

24. Upon what general principle is it that Courts of Equity relieved 
tenants against right of re-entry on non-payment of rent, by decreeing 
redemption on payment of the rent, a relief now qualified by the Eject- 
ment Acts ? 

25. What statutable protection has been afforded to executors in the 
performance of their duties by the last “ Trustee Relief Act” ? 

26. When a person takes an assignment of a mortgage, why is it usual 
and expedient that the mortgagor shall be a party to the transaction ? 

27. In what instance will Courts of Equity decree specific performance 
of a contract relating to lands, although the Statute of Erauds has not 
been complied with ? 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

LAW OF PROPERTY AND CONVEYANCING. 

1. A. a widow, dies seised of an estate in fee simple, having devised it 
to her eldest son, B. ; B. dies, having entered into possession ) whether 
is the heir to be sought in the stock ex-parte patern& or ex-parte materna, 
if A.’s death occurred before the Inheritance Act, (3 & 4 Will. 4,) came 
into operation ? And in what stock is the heir to be sought if A. had 
died after the Act came into operation ? 

State the reason of the answer. 

% A. dies, leaving B, executor of his will, B. dies intestate, C. takes 
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Appendix, out administration to B., and gets possession of the unadministered assets 
8 - of A . ; D. takes out administration de bonis non to A., but has not got 
General possession of any of A.’s assets. A creditor of A. desires to recover the 
Glass Ex- amount of his debt. Against whom is he to bring his action % And state 
animation. _ for reagorL ^ suc ] 1 p erson to be selected. 

3. To what class of legal interests in real property were conveyances by 
grant exclusively appropriate before the 7 & 8 Viet. 1 

L What are the several modes and occasions of transmission of real 
estate at present known to our law ? 

5. In what instance is the Sovereign entitled to escheated land ? 

6. State the several instances of possession of land which have been 
rendered adverse by the Statute of Limitations, (3 & 4 Will. 4,) hut which 
had not been so deemed by our laws prior to that Act. 

7. What is the general tenure by which land is now held 1 and what 
are the principal features of that tenure, as distinguished from the abol- 
ished military tenures ? 

8. How does a term attendant on the inheritance arise? What are 
its uses in the deduction of title ? 

9. In what way has the Irish registry of deeds contributed to the 
registration of title ? 

10. What is a reversionary lease? 

11. What are the nature and incidents of a tenancy from year to year ? 

12. Blackacre conveyed to A. B. and his heirs, to the use of C. D. 
and his heirs. Whiteacre conveyed to A. B. and his heirs, to the use of 
A- B. and his heirs, to the nse of C. D. and his heirs. C. L>. sells both 
estates. Who are the proper and 'necessary parties to the deed of con- 
veyance to the purchaser in each case 1 

13. When the Act for recording titles (28 & 29 Yict. ch. 88) is put 
into operation with respect to estates in land, how will the mode of 
conveying such estates be thenceforward affected by the Statute ? 

14. In what respect is a judgment mortgage an inferior security to an 
ordinary mortgage, so far as the Registry Acts operate ? 

15. What are the periods for the recovery of arrears of rent, in the 
cases of rent reserved by lease or rentcharge respectively ? 

1 6. Where an article of personal property is lent ; in whom are the 
right of property and right of possession respectively vested ? What act 
of the lender will it he necessary to prove to sustain an action on his 
part for recovery of the article, or damages for its detention 1 

.17. What person formed the root of descent prior to the Inheritance 
Act (3 & 4 Will. 4) ; and what person since that Act ? 

18. In the succession to personal property by the issue of the deceased 
owner, where do the rules of taking by representation and taking per 
capita respectively apply ? And what is the limit to the application of 
the rule of representation in the case of collaterals ? 

19. A. dies, having made his will, and appointed an executor, who 
proves his will. The executor dies intestate. How can A. be represented 
as to his assets unadministered by B. ? 

20. Limitation to an unborn tenant in tail under a marriage settlement. 
In what period of time can such an estate be rendered absolute ? 

21. Why did the courts find it necessary to establish an artificial rule 
against perpetuities, to secure the absolute vesting of an estate within 
given limits, in the case of executory clevises, and shifting and springing 
uses ? 

22. By what contrivance of conveyancers was livery of seisin dispensed 
with ? 

23. In making out title to lands in Ireland, why is it necessary to show 
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the origin of the title from the Crown, at whatever distance of time the Appendix, 
grant may have been made ? No - 8 - 

24. What are the facilities in point of conveyancing, and exceptional General 
to its ordinary principles, provided by the “ Leasehold Conversion Act” Class Ex- 
(12 & 13 Viet. ch. 105) to vest an estate in fee in the tenant, and what aminatloa * 
was the nature of the tenure which the Statute was enacted to convert ? 



Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. State and criticise Sir W. Erie’s theory of the origin and growth 
of the common law of England. 

2. Explain historically the distinction between law and equity. 

3. Explain historically the distinction between the law of real and of 
personal property. 

4. Explain and exemplify the following propositions : — 

(1.) Law necessarily engages a large part of the intellect of a 
nation emerging from barbarism. 

(2.) Law becomes one of the main obstacles to the progress of a 
nation. 

(3.) Changes in law are made for a long time covertly and in 
disguise. 

(4.) When a general tendency of legal changes in a particular 
direction, is visible throughout the history of a progressive society, 
that tendency is one towards progress, although the means used 
may even be obstructive of progress. 

5. State the principles which ought to determine the number and 
situation of courts of justice. 

6. Explain the meaning of codification, and point out the changes in 
substance necessary to the codification of English law. 

7. Explain the object and method of Mr. Maine’s treatise on Ancient 
Law. 

8. Explain the origin of the Homan jus gentium. 

9. Explain the connexion on the one hand, and the fundamental 
distinction on the other, between the jus gentium and modern inter- 
national law. 

10. Explain the origin of the theory of a law of nature, and show its 
fallacy. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND CIVIL LAW. 

L Explain the causes of the superiority of Borne over Greece in 
jurisprudence. 

2. Explain the division of law into the law of persons, of things, and 
of actions. 

3. Point out the fallacy of the Homan doctrine respecting the source 
of the authority of customary law. 

4. Sketch tin© principal features of the historical connexion between 
English and Homan law. 

5. Point out several tendencies visible in the growth of English law, 
and show their connexion. 

6. State Professor Arnold’s view of the causes which made Homan law 
what it was • and show how this is reconcilable .with Mr. Maine s 
doctrines respecting early Homan law. 
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7. State Mr. Maine’s account of the origin of the law of primogeniture 
in the feudal ages. 

8. There seems to have been one solemn ceremonial at first for all 
legal transactions at Home 1 

9. “ All the known collections of ancient law are characterized by a 
feature which broadly distinguishes them from systems of mature juris- 
prudence.” Explain this. 



THIRD YEAR ARTS STUDENTS. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. When the price of an article rises in consequence of the destruction 
of a large part of the supply, how much of the price represents absolute 
loss to the country 1 , and. what change in the distribution of wealth is 
shown in the remainder 1 

2. State the conditions essential to equalize the rate of profits iu 
different trades. 

3. What effect would the loss of a great part of the metallic currency 
of a country have on its export and import trade 1 

4. What are the causes which determine the natural amount of the 
currency of a country 1 

5. Assuming competition to be perfectly free and well informed, what 
principle determines the incidence of a tax, or any other burden ? 

6. On what causes does it depend whether, in a country where a tithe 
is exacted, rent or tithe increases the faster 1 

7. Supposing a country to be all in cultivation, and agricultural skill 
to he stationary, show that it is not necessarily true that every additional 
quantity of agricultural produce is raised at additional cost. 

8. The income tax on farmers’ profits is calculated on the assumption 
that the profit is equal to half the rent. Show the absurdity of that 
assumption. 

9. What effect has a fall in the value of the precious metals on 
watches, and why? 

10. Explain the causes which determine the real income of a labourer, 
and show tlie error of the term “ real wages,” as applied to the real 
incomes of labourers in general, in the present state of society. To 
what state of society is the term real wages properly applicable? 



Third Year Students. 



History and English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 
Essay. 

The Advantages of a Knowledge of the Classical Languages to 
a Student of English, or generally of Modern Literature. 



modern history. 

1. Give an account of the brief provisions of Magna Charta. Was it 
altogether a new enactment? Was it uniformly, or in any degree 
acknowledged by subsequent kings ? What similar laws or enactments 
were established in the times of the Stuarts ? 
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2. Between whom, and in what reigns, are the battles of Dam, Appendix, 
Falkirk, Slnys, Yemeni, Pinkey, Sedgmoor, La Hogue, Senef, Dettingen, No. 8. 

Bosbach. _ - General 

3. Who were the Prime Ministers of England and Prance between class Ex- 

1730-1 740? Compare their characters. animation. 

4. What was the Act of Settlement? Was there ever any period 
after its enactment when an attempt to repeal it was in contemplation ? 

5. What were the circumstances which led to the American War ? 

Mention some of its chief incidents. 

6. What legislation, with respect to Ireland, took place between the 
years 1775—1805 ? 

7. What, in French History, was the League ? When was it formed ? 

When did it expire ? Who were the chief actors in it ? 

8. Describe the Rebellion of the Fronde. 

9. What were the causes, and the chief incidents, and who were the 
most celebrated commanders in the War of the Succession ? 

10. What were the chief circumstances which, in the beginning of 
the reign of George I., made the Governments of England and France 
mutually desirous of an alliance ? Was any alliance established between 
them? 



ENGLISH LITEB A.TTJ HE. 

1. What period of English History may most fitly be called the Golden 
Age of English Literature ? Mention the chief authors of that period : 
enlarging as you may be able or think fit, on their peculiar character- 
istics and excellences. 

2. Give a brief sketch of the plot of Shakespeare’s Richard III., (or 
Othello), and discuss how far Shakespeare adheres to historical truth in 
that and in his other historical plays. 

. 3. Give some account of the life of Milton, and of Paradise Lost, 
embodying some of the comments of Macaulay and Addison. 

4. Describe the style and distinguishing peculiarities (if any) of the 
prose of Addison, Johnson, Gibbon, and Macaulay, comparing them with 
the standard which you conceive to be the true criterion of excellence. 

5. The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire 
Have dealt upon the Seven-hilled City’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climbed the Capitol. . 

Childe Harold, iv. 80. 

Explain the historical allusions in this passage. 

6. Give a brief sketch of the History of Comedy in England. 

7. Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 

With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame, 

An d spare the meek usurper’s holy head. 

From what poem are these lines taken ? What do you know of the 
author? "Who were the usurper, the father, and the consort here alluded 
to? 

8. In Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, what are the 
comments which he makes on the composition of the States General ? And 
to what particular events in the Rebellion against Charles I. does he 
compare some which he mentions as of recent occurrence in France ? 
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9. Who have been the greatest orators in the three kingdoms 1 Have 
we equal facilities for estimating the eloquence of those who flourished 
before the accession of George III. and those who have been famous 
since that date ; and if not, how do you account for our not having 
such equal facilities 1 

Logic and Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Parle. 

METAPHYSICS. 

1. Describe very briefly the nerve centres, or the nerve-cords. State 
the functions of the latter. 

*2. What is the object immediately perceived by sight, taste, or 
touch 1 

3. Show the important psychological meaning of the proposition, — 
te All sensible cognition is, in a certain acceptation, reduced to touch.” 

4. Explain and examine one of the following assertions : — “ Matter 
maybe defined a permanent possibility of sensation.” “ Resistance to 
the locomotive energy is the only mode of consciousness which directly 
tells us of the existence of an external world.” 

*5. Enumerate the leading theories of Perception. Define Natural 
Bealism and Cosmothetic Idealism. 

*6. On what grounds do some philosophers object to the term “ Asso- 
ciation of Ideas ” 1 State the Primary laws of Association, and those of 
Preference. 

*7. In what sense does Dr. M c Cosh use the term “ Law of Bepetition ” ? 
Explain — “ Association is not bilateral.” “Not only homogeneous 
modes of consciousness, but heterogeneous modes are mutually sug- 
gestive.” 

8. What is the proper object of self-consciousness 1 Befer to the 
views of Hume. Eerrier, M'Cosh. 

9. What is meant by (a) the retentive power j (ft) the representative ; 
(y) the recognitive % 

10. "What is an emotion 1 a desire ? an appetite ? State the conditions, 
or the consequences, of emotions in general, or of some one emotion, ex. 
gr., the sublime or the painful. 

*11. “ Predication is limitation.” u Every concept exhibits the form 
of unity.” “ Hobbes and Berkeley were Nominalists.” Explain one 
of these propositions, or state the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments. 

12. Show that questions regarding the Ethical Standard are distinct 
from those as to the Moral Faculty. Illustrate your answer by referring 
to the views of such writers as Dean Mansel, Butler, J. S. Mill, and 
Hume. 

13. "What is meant by the Freedom of the Will, Philosophical 
Necessity, and Fatalism? or, How do Volitions direct the train of our 
ideas ? 

14. State the leading questions of Metaphysics, and classify the 
answers. 

*15. What is the distinction between Personality and Personal 
Identity 1 



*1. Give the names (and the dates) of the chief works of two of the 
following philosophers : — Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Beid, Hume, Comte, 
Butler, Descartes. 

2. Sketch briefly, but distinctly, the opinions of one of the above- 
mentioned thinkers. 
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3. "What is substance , according to Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mansel 1 -Appendix, 

*4. What is the doctrine of Pre-established Harmony 1 8 ‘ 

5. a. What are the impressions, and what the ideas, of Hume % General 

*/3. What is the distinction between the primary and the secondary C1 ^ s ] ? x_ 

qualities of body? or the Kantian distinction between noumena and aminat,on - 
phenomena ? 

6. Write a short historical account of the doctrine of unconscious 
mental modifications. Enumerate as many of the arguments pro and con 
as you remember. 

7. Interpret the proposition “ This is right,” according to the system 
of Butler, of Paley, of Bent-ham or J. S. Mill, or of Dr. M‘Cosh. 

8. State the exact theory of causation held by Dr. T. Brown, by Dr. 

Mansel, or by Mr. J. S. Mill. 

9. State the principles on which Comte’s classification of the sciences 
is based; or, sketch the reasoning by which Butler established the 
natural supremacy of conscience. 

10. What are heteropathic states of mind? Criticise Mr. Mill’s 
theory of heteropathic association, or of inseparable association; or 
enumerate and criticise as many theistic arguments as you remember. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Red fern. 

First Year Students are required to answer Questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second Year 
Students, Questions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; and Third Year Students, Questions 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.] 

1. Mention separately the physical and -vital properties of the follow- 
ing substances : — tendon, muscle, nerve, and bone. 

2. Describe the muscular coat of the stomach and of the small and 
large intestines. 

3. Mention the quantity in 24 hours of each secretion poured into the 
alimentary canal, with the period of discharge of each, and the length of 
time during which it flows. 

4. What are the chief and the assistant causes of the circulation of 
chyle and lymph ? 

5. Mention and describe those structures which are required in the 
foetal and not in the adult circulation of the blood. 

6. The thoracic cavity having been opened, describe the method of 
dissecting and exposing all the parts of the pericardium and heart. 

7. Mention the parts of the male and female generative organs which 
correspond to each other ; and also those which appear in both the sexes. 
State from what original structures each part is developed, and what the 
development teaches in regard to hermaphrodism. 

8. Describe the development of the supra-renal capsules, and their 
connexions -with nerves. 

9. State what you know of the size of the following organs at 
different periods of intra and extra uterine life ; — thyroid body, thymus 
gland, spleen, and supra-renal capsules. 



Practical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Redfem. 

[In addition to making a Dissection, First Year Students are required to answer 
Questions 1, 2, 3, 4 Second Year Students, Questions' 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and Third Year 
Students, Questions 4, 5, 6, 7.] 

1. Describe the differences between a metacarpal and a metatarsal 
hone ; also those between a proximal and a middle phalangeal bone. 

2. Describe accurately the movements at the temporo-maxillary 
articulation. 
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3. Mention tlie external rotator muscles of the thigh, at the hip joint ; 
and add in each case whatever other , action each muscle possesses. 

4. Describe the inguinal and the crural canal, their positions, extent, 
boundaries, and relations. 

5. Mention the position and course in the abdomen of each branch of 
the lumbar plexus of nerves, as it may be exposed without the removal 
of the psoas muscle. 

6. Describe the extent, course, and relations of the first stage of the 
right subclavian artery. 

7. Describe the communications of the fifth pair of cranial nerves 
with other nerves. 



Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 

J Examiner, Dr. R. F. Dill. 

1. What are the principal diameters and measurements of an ordin- 
ary-sized female Pelvis 1 

2. Give a brief account of the general and special abnormal deviations 
of the Pelvis. 

3. What are the morbid conditions and mechanical influences which 
produce pelvic deformities ! 

4. What are the peculiarities, and the pathology of the Pelvis of 
Nsegeld 1 

5. By what means may a diagnosis be formed, during labour, of the 
amount of deformity in the Pelvis 1 

6. What are the different positions of breech presentations 1 Give 
the diagnosis, and state wherein the labour in breech presentations 
generally differs from that of vertex presentations. 

7. Describe the operations, “ Oeesarian Section,” and “ Induction of 
Premature Labour.” State the circumstances arising in practice which 
would warrant you in performing these operations. 

8. You are called to a case. You find violent uterine action existing, 
suddenly it ceases, and is followed with pain, restlessness, and some loss 
of blood. The head, if presenting, recedes, the pulse becomes feeble 
and rapid, the patient retches, and vomits, cold perspiration covers the 
body, hurried respiration also exists. Give your diagnosis and prognosis. 
What would be your treatment 1 



Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Cuming. 

FIRST AND SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

[Students of the Second Year are required to answer the first five questions only, those 
of the First Year only the last five.] 

1. Give the diagnostic marks of the different affections of the Liver 
attended with enlargement of that viscus. 

2. What are the symptoms of Aneurism of the Thoracic Aorta, and 
their value as indicating the seat of the Aneurism % 

3. Give the characteristics of the cerebral respiration described by 
Graves, and the respiratory distress described by Cheyne. In what 
affections are they found h 

4. How would you treat a case of Acute Morbus Brightii ? Give the 
rationale of your treatment. 
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5. What are tlie symptoms of Gastric Ulcer, and how is it to be Appendix, 

treated % Afo. 8- 

6. How is Cerebral Vomiting to be distinguished from that proceed- Gener ^ 

ing from Gastric Derangement 1 Class Ex-’ 

7. What are the physical signs of Emphysema, and what are the animation, 
indications of treatment 1 

8. What is meant by crisis, in Eever 1 What are the forms of crisis 
in Typhus ’? 



Medical J urisprudence. — Examiner, Dr. Hodges. 

1. State the smallest dose, in which the following substances act as 
poisons : — Tartar Emetic, Arsenious Acid, Prussic Acid, Opium, Tinc- 
ture of Aconite, Phosphorus, Cantharides. 

2. What are the symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of Phos- 
phorus 1 

3. Describe Stas’ process for the separation of the Alkaloids from the 
contents of the stomach. 

4. Give an account of the arrangements required for the Electrolytic 
separation of Arsenic. 

5. Mention the signs of recent delivery after childbirth. 

6. State the evidence required to establish “ tenancy by courtesy.” 

7. What is -the average size of the corpuscles of human blood ? 

8. Describe the processes required for the separation and detection of 
Copper in the Liver. 



Medical Students. 



French. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

Translate into French : — 

I. Do you think she will write to her father after having written to 
yours 2 — Have you paid his servants and ours 2 — Is he more brave than we 
are 2 — Where is the black cow 2 It is in the meadow 2 — Have you 
crossed the iron bridge? Ho, I have crossed the wooden bridge. — Have 
you seen neither Robert nor Alfred 2 — He was a soldier. — Havet. 

II. — It is said of Sir Robert Peel by a French statesman, that he had 
no foreign policy but peace and good-will among nations. The same 
thing may be said of Pitt during the first ten years of his power. He 
was remarkably free from the vice of diplomacy. He did not meddle ex- 
cept when he was called upon to do so, and then he quietly and with dignity 
maintained the honour of the country. It is well for the nation, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the most powerful man in the govern- 
ment, because his ambition is opposed to war . — Goldwin Smith. 

, Translate into English : — 

I. Le due de Mayenne, chef des ligueurs, aimait beaucoup la bonne 
ch&re ; il passait k table tout le temps pendant lequel soninfatigable rival, 
Henri IV, le laissait tranquille. Rarement il en sortait sans, avoir la 
tete echaufiee, et e’est dans ces moments heureux qu’il battait en id6e 
Henri IV, qui le battait ensuite en realitd 

Le jour de la bataille d'Arques, il dina copieusement comme.a son 
ordinaire • on lui avait servi un melon il et se excellent, disposait a le 
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manger, lorsqu'on vint- l’avertir que la cavalerie d’ Henri IY s’etait 
imprudemment avancee dans nn taillis, oh elle serait surprise et eerasee 
s’il voulait en dormer l’ordre ; que l’armee des ligueurs, profitant de ce 
triomphe, achete sans peine, pourrait se jeter h l’improviste sur le camp 
ennemi, le forcer, et peut-etre faire prisonnier Henri lui-meme. 

“ Un moment,” dit Mayenne, “ laissez-moi achever mon melon.” 

Peu d’instants apres, un officier survient et lui fait un rapport sem- 
blable au premier. Meme reponse : 

“ Laissez-moi achever mon melon.” 

Enfin on lui annonce qu’on apergoit l’armee ennemie et qu’il n’a plus 
que le temps de monter a cheval. 

“ J’ai fini 1” s’ecrie-t-il ayec im air de satisfaction. II monte it cheval 
et est completement hattu: juste cMfciment de son intemperance et desa 
gourmandise. — T. II. Barr cm. 

II. II est doux de raser en gondole la vague 
Des lagunes, le soir, an bord de l’liorizon. 

Quand la lune elargit son disque pale et vague, 

Et que du marinier l’echo dit la chanson. 

II est doux, quand on suit une route indgale 
Dans l’ete, vers midi, charge d’un lourd fardeau, 

Et qu’on entend chanter pris de soi la cigale 
De trouver un peu d’ombre avec un filet d’eau. 

II est doux, en hiver, lorsque la froide pluie 
Bat la vitre, d’avoir aupr&s d’un feu fiambant, 

Un immense fauteuil gothique, oh Ton appuie 
Sa tete paresseuse en arriere tombant. 

II est doux de revoir avec ses tours minees 
Par le temps, ses clochers et ses blanches maisons, 

Ses toits rouges et bleus, ses hautes cheminees, 

La ville oh l’on passa ses premieres saisons. 

Theophile Gautier. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDovxdl. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

I- — All will translate these lines from the VUIth Book of the 
Ilias : — 

ijroL 6 fxev <f>apETprjQ e^tlXero irucpov okttov 2 
Qrjice S' eirl vevpjj' rbv S' a Z Kopvdcdo\og 2 ''JZiCT6)p 
avepvovra, 2 Trap' wfiov, — odi KXrfig 1 cnroipyei 2 
av%Eva re orvjQog re, pciXiora Se Kaiptov 2 kanv , — 
rfj p iirL oi 1 pepaioTa 1 [iaXev A lBu> oKpioevrt ‘ 2 
prj£e Si ol vevpr]v‘ vapK7]<re Se % eip end Kap7rw, 
orrrj Se yvvE 2 epiff^v, 1 r6%ov Si oi eWeo-e 1 xetpoe. 

Aiag S’ ova apiXriae icacnyvriroio 2 TTEtrovrog , 
aXXa Bitov 1 ireplfir) kcll ol traicog ap(paKa.Xv\^ev. 

TOV pev e7T€l0’ VToSvvre 1 Slito 1 ipirjpee 2 krcupoi 
vrjcig cti yXa tyvpag 2 <f>epirr]v l fiapia} o-TEVuxpvra. 
axj/ S' a Zns T p&etraiv ’0 XvpTiog ev fiivog wpc rev. 1 
oi 3* IQiig ra(j>poto /laOetTjg axrav 1 ’A^a tovg' 
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tt E#:rwp d 3 iv rrpojroicn Kte 1 trBivei (SXepealv wv . 3 
wg d* ore tlq re 1 /cuwv <rvoc ayplov fte Xeovtoq 
&7rrr}rciL KaTOTnaQs — iroalv ra^eetrtrt TreTrotflwe 1 — 
layla? re yXovrovg re, eXi aaopsvov re doKSvti 2 
ws ionafe 2 tcaprj 1 Kopowvrag 1 'Ayaiovg 

cttev u.TroKTELvwv rov dirLaraTOV' ol de (f)i(iovTO. 
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Candidates for Honors will likewise translate tlie following lines : — 
el yap 1 e-yib rctth ftbe’^ evt 0pecrt itEVKaXLprfaiv 2 
cure 2 gLv x Eie 9 Aida o l 7rv\aprao 2 TrpovTrepxjxEV 1 
e% ’E pifieve 1 d^ovra Kvva arvyspov 3 A idao, 
ov/c av v7TE^E(pvyE Srvyos vdarog a hr a* ptedpa. 
vvv S’ e/xe fiev arvyisi, Qeridoe d 3 k^rivvae fiovXag, 
rj ol yovvar 1 sieve as 1 ical eXXafie* X £L P L y £ve ^ ov 
XiaaopEvi] Tipfjaai ’AyiAArja irroX'nropflov. 2 
serai fifty or * av airs tyikr\v I'XavKunrida elir rj. 



II. — 1. Every word to which, the figure 1 is annexed is to he parsed 
fully and accurately, and every word to which the figure 2 is annexed is 
to he derived or decomponnded. The Attic form is to be subjoined 
whenever it differs from the Homeric. 

2. Account for the use of the genitive case in regard to Kacnyvftroto, 
r&Qpoio , av6c, ysvsi ov } etc Atocto. 

3. What do you remark in the modes of the verbs dimfrai and dozsvei 
introduced by we ore 1 

4. Restore the letter F to every word in the passage where its presence 
is warranted by tradition or analogy or metre. 



I. — All will translate the following iambics from the Hippolytos of 
Euripides : — 

TP0<[>02. ovk old 3 sXsyxpva 3 ’ ov yap evvettelv 1 QeXei, 

X0P02. ovS’ i]T ig apxft Twvde 7rjjyndrwv 2 t(j>v f- 
TP. etc ravTOv 1 ftKEie' iravra yap aiyq. rads. 

XO. we a adsvei re icai KaTE^avTai 2 dspag ! 

TP. 7rwe d 3 ov, rptraLav y ova dairoe ftfispav} 

XO. wdrepov inr a rrje 2 V davslv ireipiofxivt, }) 

TP. Qaveiv* ciairel. 2 d 3 eie drcoaraaiv 2 (3lov, 

XO. Qavfxuarbv el^ae, 1 et ra8* e£apjcet 7 r6aei 2 
TP. KpinrTEL yap ftde irrjpa kov tyifatv voasiv . 

XO. o d 3 etc TrpoawTTOv ov TEKpaLperai fiXeTrwv', 

TP, SKd-pfioe 2, wv yap rijade rvy^avet %0ovo£. 

XO. av d 3 ovk avayKYfV xpoa^epeie ireipwpivrj 

vdaov n-vOEaQai 1 Triads KalTrXdvov 1 (f)pev6)V $ 

TP, eie rrav atfnypai} tcovdev 1 sipyaapdF- nXiov' 1 
ov p.ftv a vftobA y 3 ovdk vvv irpoBvplag, 
u)£ av 7ra povaa /cat av poi ^vppaprvpye^ 
ota Tre^vica dvaTV)(pvai deewdratg. 
ay 3 , a (piXif iral 1 jwv 7rdpot0e plv Xoywv 

2 ) 
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Xa Qupeff 1 &fj<pb) , Kai (tv O' yBitov yevov 1 
arvyvyv 6(f>p vv Xvtraaa ical yvuipyg oB6v, 
eyat 0’ 07r?7 cot fit) i caXutQ rod elnopyv 
[xedsUr n err aWov el fit fieXHo) Xoyov. 

Candidates for Honors will likewise translate the annexed strophes : — 

XO. y jueya fxoi r'a 0swv fieXeBr'ifiaQ', 2 orav (ppevag eXOrj, str. 

Xvnag napaipel. 1 Ivveenv 2 Be rig eXttIoi kevQ ojv 
Xeinerai tv re rotate dvaribv feed ev epypacn 2 Xevaaav. 
aXXa ycep aAXoSev apetfieraL, 
pera 3’ tararat avBpaaiv cuibv 
TroXv'nXdvqTQQ CLISI. 

e’LQe poi ev£,a pevq. deodev raBe po~ipa napaa^oi, 1 emtistr. 

tv% av per oXfiov Kai aKyparov" Wyem Qvpov ! 

B6B,a Be pyr arpeicyg 2 pyr av n apaaypog 2 eveiy 1 
p^Sta yde a rov avpiov 

fierafia.Wofj.Ev a ypovov ale i 
filov dvvevrvyoiyv I 1 

H. — 1. Every word to which the figure 1 is attached is to be parsed 
fully and accurately, and every word to which the figure 2 is attached is 
to he derived or decompounded. When a word or a form is poetic, its 
equivalent in Attic prose should be subjoined. 

2. Any noteworthy constructions or idioms may be briefly elucidated. 



SECOND TEAR STUDENTS. 

I. — Translate perspicuously the following passage from the IXth Book 
of Heeodotus : — • 

Tdcrapevu ave'iXe y II vdiy ayivvag rovg peylarovg ava ipyaeadai rrevre. 6 
fiev By, iipapriiiv rov ypyarypiov, n pocrel-^e yvpvacrLoiaL ojg avaipyaBpevog 
yvpviKOvg aywvagj a ctkeoiv Be nevraeOXov 1 7ra pa ev naXaiapa eBeyae vucq.v 
'OXvpmaBa 'I epoivvfnp rip 'AvBpLw kXQibv eg epiv. Aa KeBaipoviQL Be, pdOovreg 
ovk eg yvfiVLKOvg aXX’ eg aprjiovg ayedvag (pepov ro Ti oapevov pa vryiov, 1 
picr6(j) ETTEipeovro 1 nelQovreg Tiaapevov noieecrOaL 1 apa ' UpatcXeiBeiov 1 roiai 
fiaaiXevai yyepSva rwv noXepoiv. 6 Be, opeojv 1 nepl noXXov no lev pevovg 1 
2?ra pnyrag <j>iXov avrov i rpooQeadai, paOibv rovro averipa, oypalvwv <rtj>i } 1 
tig, yv [iiv 1 noXi{]ryv l ertperepov noiyouvrai ra>v n avrcov peraBtBSvreg, noiyaei 
ravra, err aXXw ptoOijj S’ ov. UnapTLyrai Be 7 rpdra pev cacovaavreg Beiva 
ETOievvro KaX peruaav 1 rrjg ypyapoavvyg rd napanav, reXog Be, Beifiarog 
f leyaXov in acpefiapevov rov Hepaucov rovrov orparevparog, Karaiveov 1 pen- 
ovreg. 6 Be, yvovg rerpappevovg c^eac, 1 oi)B ’ ovrw ert apirfeadao-rovroLcri 1 

fLovvoiai aXXa Be“iv eri ical rov aBeXijieov ^ ecovrov * *Hy tyv^ yiveffOaL^ Evrap- 
Tirjrrjv enl rolat abroiai XoyOLcrt rotet 1 kcu a vrog yiverat. 1 ravra Be Xeyiov 
ovrog efiifiEETo 1 MgXdjU7roSa, a >g ebcacrai fiacriXyLyv^ re ical noXiryiriv alreo- 
pevovg. Kai yap By jeat MfXd/z7roi»e, rwv ev ‘'Apyei ywaiKiiov paveureejv, 1 
ojg fuv 1 oi ApyeToi epurdovvro Ik HvXov navaraL rag ff^eripag yvvaiK ag rrjg 
vovvov, 1 fiwQbv npoETEivsTo 1 rrjg fiaaiAijiys ro ij/uev. oin : avac r-^opevoiv Be 
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Ttov 'ApyiLiav aA\ cltlovtwv , tog kgatvovro ttXevveq 1 Ttov yvvaiKuiv, ovrto $rj Appendix, 
VTTOoravTes ra 1 6 ’M.eXa.fjLTrovg irposTEivero i^tcsav 1 Btotrovreg ol 1 ravra... 6 bk No ' 8 * 
ivdaura 1 dr/ E7ropey£Tat, opitov avrovg rsrpaggevovg, <pag, rjv grj i cal rip afaX- 
< pew B tavrt gerabiocri to rptTqgdptov rrjg (iaatXrjtTjg^ ov ttol/j/tei v ra 1 ftovXovrai. amination. 
ol Be ’Apyeiot ctTrEtXqQEVTEg eg otelvov 1 Karaiveovari ncii ravra. tog Se Kat 
27raprtfjrai — kSeovro yap §£ivajg rov Ttaagevov — ical irdvra tswe^d tpeov ot. 1 
avyytopr}oavT(ov Se ovrto ttevte crept 1 ga vrevbgEVog dytovag rovg geylorovg 
T taagevog trvyKaratpEEi 1 

II. — 1. All will give the Attic form o£ every word to which the figure 
1 is attached, and will substitute a proper equivalent for every word 
which in Attic prose is either not used at all or used in a different sense. 

2. All will (a) parse accurately and derive or decompound the words, 
TTEvraEOXov, ’OXvgTtaba, ^pTjagotsvvrjg, rpirrigoptov, shcarra. t, gETiovrsg , 
gerletrav, and (6) show the force of the prepositions in dvertga, Esropiyerat, 
ffvyKaraipEEi. 

3. Candidates for Honors will elucidate the constructions exemplified 
in gaOovrsQ (pepov to gavreiov and various parallel groups in this pas- 
sage , — gerieaav rfjg % prfcrgoavvriQy — ettl toIctl avrolcn Xoyotat roast ylvzrat, 

— <og sl/cderat (rtvdg rt Kat rt ) airEogkvovg, — etc E tpiovro 'iretdovrEg Troieeadcu , 

— vlkuv ’OXv/xxtd5a, viKtjtu ’OXi/giria, vucpv 'OXvgirtdtrt, — 7rapa ev (or Trap’ 
oXlyov) c^etjesE vueyv. They will likewise give other phrases for “to 
compete with a person,” “to win all the prizes,” “to he within an ace 
of winning” or “ to do all but win.” 

4. They will explain how far Tisamenos succeeded and. wherein he 
failed, adverting to the regulations usually observed in the quinquertium, 
and adducing illustrations from the Electra of Sophocles as well as from 
other sources. 

5. They will mention what other service rendered to Bias by Melampus 
is noticed in the XYth book of the Odysseia, and in what connexion 
the two Brothers are there introduced. 



Students not competing for Honors will translate perspicuously these 
iambics from the Electra of Sophocles : — 

to tpfArar avhptov TrpomroXtov , tog got aaprj 
trsigsla tpdiVEig ktsOXog elg ijgag yeyug\ 
tio'KEp yap LTTKOg evyevrjg, tear if ykptov } 
ev rolart hetvolg Ovgov ovk (vku)Xe(tev 
aXX’ opQov ovg r ttxrr]env, totravrtog t tv ye 
figag r orpvvetg max irbg ev irptorotg £7tei. 

* * * 

•figelg 3e Trarpoe rvgfiop, Etpiero, 

XotficutTL irptorov Kat Kaparogotg yXtbalg 
crixpavrEQ eIt axpoppov ij^ogev iraXiv, 

Kvrtoga yaXKOTrXevpov r\pgivot \epolv, 
o Kat arv ddgvotg oitrda got KEKpvggtvov , 
orctog X6ytp kX^topteq rjdelap tpdrLv 
tpiptogev avroTg , rovgbv t£>e epptt fiegag 
tpXoytorbv iidrj Kat KarrjvdpaKtogevov. 
rl yap ge XvtteI rovd\ orav Xoyeo Oav&v 



* 



D 2 
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epyouri trwQw Kafeviyn :wpai tcXiog j 
tfdji yap eldov toXAclkic mt roiig aocpovg 
\6yit> parr/v dvrjcncovrag' eld* , orav dopovg 
eXditxnv avOig, ktcrErtpTjvrai irXiov. 
dig zap iizavyS) rijade rrjg <f>ypr)G cbro 
dedopKor k^BpoLQ atrrpov & g Xap^eiv eri. 
aXX j (b narpaja yij 6eot r kyyjopioi ! 
di^aade p’ evrvyovvra raiobe rale odoig, 

(tv r’ w irarpwov diopa ! crov yap epyppai 
blur) KaOaprijc irpoQ 0ecuv tbpprjpevog . 

Candidates for Honors 'will translate tliese stroplies : — 
crrpo(f>7] /3. 

XO. ovtoi crol povyq, rixvov ! a yog i<pdv7] flporibv, 

7 rpog o tl e tv ru>v evdov el irepicra’d, 

dig ofioQev el teal yovq. fevaipog, 

ota %d)£L Xpvaodepig re icat ’I^tavatrcra 

KpvTTq. y atciiov ev efip, 

oZrog 0’ ov ct kXelvcl yd no re M vKijyatojy 

defer at Ehnarpidav Atoc Evtypov i 

vevpan pdXovr evravd ’ ’Opeorav. 

HA. ov y iyd) aicdpara napapevova c ireKVOg 
raXaiv ’ dvvp(j)£vrog aiev otyvio, 
daicpvoL pvbaXea, rov dvrjvvrov 
olrov eypvaa Ka kwv’ o 2e XaQerat 
3>v r enad' wv r kdaTj. rl yap ovie ipol 
epyerai ayyeXlag ana rw/tevov} 
act ply yap 7ro0et, noduiy cnrafeol (Jiavrjvai. 

avrt<Trpo^i ) /3\ 

XO, dap (Tel poi, Bapffet, riicvov ! eri piyag ovpav£ 

Zevg, oc tyopq. ndvra real KparvveC 

J rov V7r epaXyrj %6Xov yepovaa 

fj.r]& dig kydaipeig virepd^deo prjr ■’ e-rriXadov. 

Xpovog yap evpapjjg 6e6g. 

ovrap 6 ray K plcrav fiovvopov tywv ciktciv 

-rate ’ Ayapepvovidag aven iorpotyog 

ovd ’ o Trap 5 'A^epovra dsog avdero-wv. 

HA. aXX’ epe pev 6 ToXiig drroXeXoL'irEV 1 /S 77 
fiiorog dveXmarov, ovd’ er ap/cw* 

' a rig a rev reiciiov tear araico pat, 

* ag (jiLXog Ovng avjjp vnEpiararai, 
aXX airepeL rig enaicrog dvafea 
ohcovopu QaXapovg Trarpoe, wSe rrov 
cietKEi city oroX^t, kevci 2’ k(j)i<rrapai r partita tg. 

Very brief notes, critical and illustrative, may be subjoined. . If 
readings different from the above be anywhere followed in translating, 
they should be mentioned. 
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ADVANCED CLASS. 

Translate perspicuously these iambics from the Eum mides of 
Aeschylus : — 
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animation. 



£%(i) — keXevo) — tCovSe Sujparuv rayog 
%u>psir 9 cnraWcuTVEirdE pavriKwv fivy&v' 

/w?) Kal Xafl ovara httjvov apyrjtrrrju otfuv 
XpvcnjXarov Qwpiyyog k^oppiopEvov 
avrjg vtt aXyovg fieX av cur avdpwTiov appov 
kpovaa Opofiflovg ovg a (pEiXKvaag (povov . 

OVTOL SoflOlGL tcTutCe ypipTrecrOai irpiirtC 
aW* ov KapaviffTrjpEQ opdaXpaipv^oi 
dcKai cr(p ay al te mrzpfiaroQ r cuvopdopal 
7r aiS(ov Kaicov te xXovvig a/cpavia 
Xev(T[x6v te Kal fiv^ovaiv oiKricrpby 7 roXvv 
v7ro payiv 7r ayivTEQ. dp’ clkovete j 
roiag loprrjg ear aTroTCTvaroi Oeolg 
OTEpyrjdp' eyovrrai. irag S' v(f>r\yE~irai rpoirog 
fxopfpijg. XeovTOg avrpoy aipaToppo<f>ov 
olkeIv roiavrag elicSg , oxj % pijoriipioig 
kv roiaGE 7rXr](rioicn rplflsaQai pvcrog. 

Xtopelr avsv floTfjpoc a'uroXovpevai- 
TroifAvrjg roiavrrjg ovng e.vtpiXrjg Oe&y, 



and likewise tke following strophes : — 

arpotyri y .j 

fxrjT avapytrov fliov prjTE Se(ncoTOvpEVOV 

alvEOTjg. rravrl pcaop to Kparog 0eog tiiraffEV' aXXq. S’ aXX’ itpopevet. 
%Vp[J.£TpOV S' E7TOQ Xiy<i) m 

Svaaefliag pev vflpig TEKog wg krvfj', ek S' vyieiag 
(ppevwv 6 7rap<pCXog Kal 7ro\vevKTog oXflog. 

avriarp . y . 

eg to 7rav Si tol Xiyu >* flivpov a'iSeaa 1 Aficag 

prjSe vlv KepSog lS<bv adio) ttoSi XaZ <tv tt anjcryg, irowa. tTCEOTCLi. 

Kvpiov pivsi riXog. 

7 rpog raS ' a el tokeiov (reflag si ttqotUov Zevonpovg 
Sopiov r ErnffTpocpag alSSpevog fig rjadio. 

orpotyT) S ' . 

ek t&vS' avayKag arep Shcaiog wv ovk &voXflog earav 

Travu) XedpoQ S' oinror ay yivoiro. 

roy avTiToXfiov Ss (pap). Kal Trapaiflarav 

ra 7roXXa 7ra vrotpvpT avev SUag 

fliaitog %vy <vp6v6) KadriffEiv 

Xai<pog orav Xaflrj novog Qpavopivac KEpaiag. 
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uvnorp ft. 

icaXel S’ aKOvovrae ovtiev kv fitcrq. bvmcaXe 1 re Scvq. 

yeXq. 2’ 6 daifuav br ’ avopt Oeppp 

rov ovttot ai i-)(Ovvt iSwv hp-q\dvoig ftiiaig 

XairaSvbv ovft h repOiovr ciicpa 

Sl aiiovog Se rov np\v oXJ3ov 

Ep/iari irpogf 3aXoiv Slkciq a>Xer dtcXavcrrog cdtrrog. 



As your version will necessarily deviate from the text printed above, 
— especially in regard to the iambic lines 7 — 12, and to the second strophe 
and antistrophe, — you will mention what readings you may prefer, 
keeping in view the laws of metre and syntax. 

Brief notes, critical or illustrative, may be annexed to the translation 



Latin - . — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate : 

Cum illo vero quis neget actum esse praeclare ? Nisi enirn, quod ille 
m in im e putabat, immortalitatem optare vellet, quid non adeptus est 
quod homini fas esset optare % qui summam spem civium, quam de eo iam 
puero habuerant, continuo adolescens incredibili virtute superavit : qui 
consulatum petivit numquam, factus, consul est bis, primum ante tempus, 
iterum sibi suo tempore, rei publicae paene sero : qui duabus urbibus 
eversis mimicissimis huic imperio non modo praesentia, verum etiam 
futura bella delevit. Quid dicam de moribus facillimis, de pietate in 
matrem, liberalitate in sorores, bonitate in suos, iustitia in omnes] Nota 
sunt vobis. Quam autem civitati cams fuerit maerore funeris indicatum 
est. Quid igitur hunc paucorum annorum accessio iuvare potuisset? 
Senectus enim quamvis non sit gravis, ut memini Catonem anno ante 
quam est mortuus mecum et cum Scipione disserere, tamen aufert earn 
virididatem, in qua etiam nunc erat Scipio. Quam ob rem vita quidem 
talis fuit vel fortuna vel gloria, ut nihil posset accedere, moriundi autem 
sensum celeritas abstulit : quo de genere mortis difficile dictu est : quid 
homines suspicentur videtis. Hoc vere tamen licet dicere, P. Scipioni ex 
miiltis. diebus, quos in viti celeberrhnos laetissimosque viderit, ilium diem 
clarissimum fuisse, quum senatu dimisso domum ad vesperum reductus 
est a patribus conscriptis, populo Romano, sociis et Latinis, pridie quam 
excessit e vita, ut ex tarn alto dignitatis gradu ad superos videatur deos 
potius quam ad inferos prevenisse. 

(a) Explain the use of the subjunctive mood in the following expres- 
sions : quod homini fas esset ; quam civitati cams fuerit ; quos in vita 
celeberrimos viderit. Point out the idiom in the use of celeberrimos in 
the last expression 

(b) Duabus urbibus eversis. What are the two cities referred to 1 ? 
Write a note on sibi suo tempore. 

(c) Explain accurately the import of the words — a Patribus conscriptis 
populo Romano ? sociis et Latinis. 
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( Additional jor Honors.) 

Translate : 

1. An memorem portus Lucrinoque addita claustra, 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus aequor 
lulia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 

Tyrrlienusque fretis immittitur aestus Averms 1 
Haec eadem argenti rivos aerisque metalla 
Ostendit venis, atque auro plurima fluxit, 

Haec genus acre virum, Marsos pubemque Sabellam, 
Adsuetumque malo Ligurem, Yolcosque verutos, 

Extulit ; haec Decios, Marios magnosque Camillos, 

Scipiadas duros bello, et te,imaxime Caesar, 

Qui nunc extremis Asiae iam victor in oris 
Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 

Magna virum : tibi res antiquae laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontes, 

Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 

( a ) Explain the historical allusion in the first four lines, and quoet 
Horace’s mention of the work. 

(b) To what does Yirgil refer in “ Qui nunc extremis" etc. 

(c) What is the import of the last line 1 

2. Numquam ita quisquam bena subducta rations ad uitam fuit 
Quin res aetas usus semper aliquid adportet noui, 

Aliuqid moneat : ut ilia quae te scire credas nescias, 

Et quae tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. 

Quod nunc mi euenit : nam ego uitam duram, quam uixi usque adhuc, 
Prope iam excurso spatio mitto. id quamobrem 1 re ipsa repperi 
Eacilitate nil esse homini melius neque elementia. 

Id esse uerum ex me atque ex fratre quoiuis facilest noscere. 

Ille suam egit semper uitam in otio, in conuiuiis, 

Clemens placidus, nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus : 

Sibi uixit : sibi sumptum fecit : omnes bene dicunt, amant : 

Ego ille agrestis, saeuos, tristis, parcus, truculentus, tenax 
Duxi uxorem : quam ibi miseriam uidi I nati filii, 

Alia cura : heia autem, dum studeo illis ut quam plurimum 
Facerem, contriui in quaerundo uitam atque aetatem meam : 

Nunc exacta aetate hoc fructi pro labore ab eis fero, 

Odium : ille alter sine labore patria potitur commoda. 

Ilium amant, me fugitant : ilh credunt consilia omnia, 

Ilium diligunt, apud ilium sunt ambo, ego desertus sum : 

Ilium ut uiuat optant, meam autem mortem expectant scilicet. 

Ita eos meo labore educatos maxumo hie fecit suos 

Paulo sumptu : mismeriam omnem ego capio, hie potitur gaudia. 

Age age nunciam experiamur contra, ecquid ego possiem 
Blande dicer e aut benigne facere, quando hue prouocat. 

Ego quoque a meis me amari et magni pendi postulo. 

Si id fit dando atque obsequendo, non posteriores feram. 

Deerit : id mea minume refert, qui sum natu maximus. 

(a) Write brief notes on the following expressions : ita subducta 
rations ; sibi ; uixit ; patina politiwr commoda ; UlUm ut vivat optmt ; 
posteriorers feram ; id mea rejert. 

b) Scan the first and last lines. 

c) State accurately to whftt class of literary compositions the plays of 
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Terence belong. Mention tbe three parts of which they consist. State 
from the prologue, the source of the Adelphi. How dicl Terence deviate 
from common usage in his prologues ? 



Translate : 

Ceterran nemini omnium maior iustiorque [fama sc.] quana ipsi con- 
suli videri ; gaudio efferri, qua parte copiarum alter consul victus foret 
ea se vicisse. restitutos ac refectos militibus animos, nec quemquam 
esse praeter collegam qui clilatam dimicationem. vellet ; eum animo ma<ds 
quam corpore aegrum memoria vulneris aciem ac tela horrere. sed non 
esse cum aegro senescendtim. quid enim ultra differri aut teri tempus 1 
quern tertium consulem, quern alium exercitum exspectari 'l castra Cartlia- 
giniensium in Italia ac prope in conspectu urbis esse, non Sicilians ac 
Sardiniam victis ademptas, nec cis Hiberimn Hispaniam peti, sed solo 
patrio terraque in quagenitiforent pelli Romanos, “quantum ingemiscant” 
inquit “ patres nostri circa moenia Carthaginis bellare soliti, si videant 
nos, progeniem suam, duos consules consularesque. exercitus, in media 
Italia paventis intra castra ; Poenum, quod inter Alpis Apenninumque 
agri sit, suae dicionis fecisse haec adsidens aegro collegae, haec in 
praetorio prope contionabundus agere. stimulabat et tempus propinquum 
comitiorum, ne in novos consules bellum differretur, et occasio in se unum 
vertendae gloriae, dum aeger collega erat. itaque nequiquam dissen- 
tiente Corneho parari ad propinquum certamen milites iubet. 

(а) Give the principal tenses of the following verbs : efferri ; teri ; 
ademptas ; pelli; ingemiscan ; tadsidens ; dissentiente. 

(б) Explain the use of the subjunctive mood in the phrase, qui dil- 

atam dimicationem veiled and that of the infinitive in quern tertium con- 
sulem expectari. State the force of the form contionabundus. 

(c) State and illustrate by examples the various uses (1) of dum and 
donee , (2) of the passive impersonal verb. Frame a short sentence to 
illustrate the use of the Future Infinitive passive, and analyse the form, 

Translate into Latin prose : 

(F or Candidates who wish, merely to pass the Examination , ) 

The people were divided into three tribes, the Ramnenses, and the 
Titienses, and the Luceres ; the Ramnenses were called from Romulus, 
the Titienses from Tatius, and the Luceres from Lucuno, an Etruscan 
chief, who had come to help Romulus in his war with the Sabines, and 
dwelt on the hill called Caelius. In each tribe there were ten curiae, 
each of one hundred men \ so all the men of the three tribes were three 
thousand, and these fought on foot, and were called a legion. There 
were also three hundred horsemen, and these were called Celerians, 
because their chief was that Celer who had slain Remus. There was, 
besides, a council of two hundred men, which was called a senate, that is 
a council of elders. 

(For Candidates for Honors.) 

A great commercial state where wealth was largely gained and highly 
valued, was always in danger, according to the opinion of the ancient 
philosophers, of losing its spirit of enterprise. Rut in this Carthage 
resembled the government of British India ; necessity first made her 
merchants soldiers j and when she became powerful, then the mere im- 
pulse of a great dominion kept up her energy j she had much to mantain 
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and what she already possessed gave her the power, and with the temp- Appendix, 
tation of acquiring more. Besides it is a very important point in the m 8 * 
state of society in the ancient world, that the business of the soldier was General 
no isolated profession, but mixed up essentially with the ordinary life Cla f 3 Ex- 
of every citizen. Hence those who guided the counsels of a state were ammatiou ’ 
ready also to conduct its armies; and military glory was a natural object 
of ambition to many enterprising min ds, which, in modern Europe, could 
only hope for distinction in the cabinet or in parliament. 



SECOND TEAR STUDENTS. 

I. Translate: 

Ultima Cumaei venit lam carminis aetas, 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; 
lam redit et Yirgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
lam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

Casta fave Lucina : tuus iam regnat Apollo. 

Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te Consule, inibit, 

Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses ; 

Te duce, si qua manent, sceleris vestigia nostri 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

Ille deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 

Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 

Ipsae lacte domuin referent distenta capellae 
TJbera, nec magnos metuent aimenta leones. 

Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 

Occidet et serpens, et fall ax herba veneni 
Occidet ; Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum. 

(a) Write brief notes on Cumaei carminis ; Virgo ; Teque adeo ; decus 
aevi ; sceleris ; inrita ; munuscula. 

(b) Explain the construction of quo in the 7th verse. 

(c) Mention the various conjectures which have been offered as to the 
child who is the hero of the fourth Eclogue. What is the probable date 
of the composition % 

{Additional for Eonors.) 

2. Translate ; adding brief notes where you deem it necessary : 
NTamque canebat, uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque anhnaeque marisque fuissent 
Et liquidi simul ignis, ut his exordia prrmis 
Omnia et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis ; 

Turn durare solum et discludere Berea ponto 
Coeperit, et rerum pauLlatim sumere formas ; 

Iamque novum terrae stupeant lucescere solem, 

Altius atque cadant summotis nubibus imbres, 

Incipiant silvae quum primum surgere, quumque 
Bara per ignaros errent animalia montes. 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhae iactos, Satumia regna, 

Caucasiasque refert volucres furtumque Promethei. 
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3. Translate : 

Nos autem tenebras cogitemus tantas, quantae quondam eruptione 
Aetnaeorum ignium finitimas regiones obscuravisse dicuntur, ut per 
biduum nemo hominem homo agnosceret, quum autem tertio die sol 
illuxisset, turn ut revixisse sibi viderentnr. Quod si Iioc idem ex aetemis 
tenebris contingeret, ut subito lucem aspiceremus, quaenam species caeli 
videretur 1 Sed adsiduitate cotidiana et consuetudine oculorum adsues- 
cunt a.nirm neque admirantur neque requirunt rationes earum rermnj 
quas semper vident, proinde quasi novitas nos magis quam magnitudo 
rerum debeat ad exquirendas causas excitare. Quis enim bunc homineni 
dixerit, qui quum tarn certos caeli motus, tarn ratos astrorum ordines 
tamque inter se omnia connexa et apta viderit, neget in bis ullaminesse 
rationem eaque casu fieri dicat, quae quanto consilio gerantur nullo con- 
silio adsequi possumus 1 An quum macbinatione quadam moveri aliquid 
videmus, ut sphaeram, ut boras, ut alia permulta, non dubitamus quin ilia 
opera sint rationis : quum autem impetum caeli admirabili cum celeritate 
moveri vertique videamus constantissime conficientem vicissitudines 
anniversarias cum summa salute et conservations rerum omnium, dubit- 
amns quin ea non solum ratione fiant, sed etiam excellenti drvinaque 
ratione % Licet enim iam remota subtilitate disputandi oculis quodam 
modo contemplari pulcritudinem rerum earum, quas divina proviclentia 
dicimus constitutas. 

4. Ea qui consideret quam inconsulte ac temere dmcantur, venerari 
Epicurum et in eorum ipsorum numero, de quibus baec quaestio est, habere 
debeat. Solus enim vidib primum esse deos, quod in omnium animis eoium 
notionem impressisset ipsa natura. Quae est enim gens aut quod genus 
homium quod non babeat sine doctrina anticipation em quam dam deorum? 
quam appellat TpoXy^iv Epicurus, id est ailteceptam animo rei quamdam 
iuformationem, sine qua nec mtetllgi quidquam nec quaeri nec disputari 
potest. Cuius rationis vim atque utilitatem ex illo cealesti Epicuri de 
regula et iudicio volumine accepimus. 



(a) Explain accurately the import of the Epicurean rpoXrppig 

(b) What are the Greek equivalents of regulct and judicium ? Explain 
their import. 



1. Translate: 

Trepidantisque inde et prope iam in suos consternatos media acie in ex- 
tremam ad sinistrum cornu adversus Gallos auxiliares agi iussit Hannibal : 
ii extemplo haud dubiam fecere fugam, eoque novus terror additus Roma- 
nis, ut fusa auxilia sua viderunt. itaque cum iam in orbem pugnarent, 
decern milia ferme hominura, cum alibi evadere nequissent, media ALfrorum 
acie, quae Gallicis auxiliis firmata erat, cum ingenti caede hostium per- 
rupere : et cum neque in castra reditus esset flumine interclusis, neque 
prae imbri satis decernere possent, qua suis opem ferrent, Placentiam recto 
itinere perrexere. plures deinde in omnes partes eruptiones factae ; et qm 
fiumen petiere aut gurgitibus absumpti sunt, aut inter cunctationem 
ingrdeiendi ab bostibus oppressi : qui passim per agros fuga sparsi erant, 
vestigia cedentis sequentes agminis Placentiam contendere, aliis timor 
hostium audaciam ingrediendi fiumen fecit, transgressique in castra per- 
venerunt, imber nive mixtus et intoleranda vis frigoris et homines 
multos et iumenta et elephantos prope omnis absumpsit. finis insequendi 
hostis Poenis fiumen Trebia fuit j et ita torpentes gelu in castra rediere, 
ut vix laetitiam victoriae sentirent. itaque nocte insequenti, cum prae- 
sidium castrorum et quod reliquum ex magna parte mibtum erat ratibus 
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Trebiam traicerent, ant nihil sensere obstrepente pluvia, aut, quia ia.m Appendix, 
moveri nequibant prae lassitudiue ac vulneribus sentire sese dissim ularunt ; No ' 8 ' 
quietisque Poenis tacito agmine ab Scipione consule exercitus Placentiam General 
est perductus, inde Pado traiectus Gremonam, ne dnorum exercituum Gla r* 
hibernis tma colonla premeretur. amination. 

(a) Give the principal tenses of jussit ; nequissent; perrexere (account 
for the irregularities of pergo) ; oppressi j absumpsit ; sentirent. 

(b) Explain the folio-wing constructions : adversus Gallos agi jussit ; 
cumin orbem pugnarent ; audaciam ingrediendi flu-men ; finis insequendi 
hostis ; Pado trajectus Cremoncvm. 

( For Students who wish merely to pass the Examination .) 

Translate : 

Word is brought to Caeser that it was the intention of the Helvetia to 
make their way through the territory of the Sequami and the HSdui, into 
the borders of the Santones, which are not far from those of the Tolosates 
— a state which is in the Province. Should this be done, he clearly saw 
that it would be attended with great danger to the Province, that it should 
have for neighbours a warlike race, the enemies of the Roman people, in 
open and corn-producing tracts of country. Por these reasons he set Titus 
Labienus his lieutenant over the works which he had constructed. Himself 
hastened to Italy by forced marches, raised there two legions, drew out of 
-winter quarters the three which were wintering near Aquileia, and with 
these five legions hastened into further Gaul by the shortest route over the 
Alps. 

( For Candidates for Honors.) 

As soou as the sun rose all their boats were manned and armed. They 
rowed towards the island with their colours displayed, with warlike music 
and other martial pomp. As they approached the coast, they saw it covered 
with a multitude of people whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, and whose attitudes and gestures expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment at the strange objects which presented themselves to their view. 
Oolumbus was the first European who set foot in the new world which he 
had discoverd. He landed in a rich dress and with a naked sword in his 
hand. His men followed, and kneeling down, they all kissed the ground 
which they had so long desired to see. They next erected a crucifix, and 
prostrating themselves before it, returned thanks to God for conducting 
their voyage to such a happy issue. 



THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

I, Translate : — 

Igitur cupido Caesarem invadit soluendi suprema militibus ducique, 
permoto ad miserationem omni qui aderat exercitu ob propinquos, amicos, 
denique ob casus bellorum et sortem hominum. praemisso Caecina, ut 
occulta saltuum scrutaretur pontesque et aggeres humido paludum et 
fallacibus campis inponeret, incedunt maestos locos visuque ac memoria 
defor m is , prim a Vari castra lato ambitu et dimensis principiis trium 
legionum maims ostentabant \ dein semiruto vallo, kumili fossa accisae 
iam reliquiae consedisse intellegebantur : medio campi albentia ossa, ut 
fugerant, ut restiterant, disiecta vel aggerata. adiacebant fragmina 
telorum equorumque artus, simul truncis aboram antefixa ora. lucis 
propinquis barbarae arae, apud quas tribiinos ac primorum ordinum 
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centuriones mactaverant. et cladis eius superstites, pugnam ant vincula 
elapsij referebant hie cecidisse legatos, illic raptas aquilas ; primum uhi 
vnlnus Yaro adactum, ubi infelici clextera et suo ictu mortem invenerit ; 
quo tribunali contionatus Arminius, quot patibula captivis, quae scrobes, 
utque signis' et aquilis per superbiam inluserit. 

Igitur Romanus qui aderat exercitus sextura post cladis annum trium 
legionum ossa, nullo noscente alienas reliquias an snornm liumo tegeret, 
omnes ut coniunctos, ut consanguineos, aucta in bosteni ira, maesti simul 
et inf ensi condebant. primum extruendo tumulo caespitem Caesar 
posuit, gratissimo munere in defimctos et praesentibus doloris socius. 

II. Translate the following, and -write brief notes on the words printed 
in Italics : — 

(a) Res eo anno prolatas haud referrem, ni pietiumforet Cn. Pisonis 
et Arnntii Galli super eo negotio cli versus sententias noscere. 

(b) Commagenis Q. Servaeus praeponitur, turn primum adjuspmetoris 
translcctis. 

(c) Nam Augustus inter alia dominationis arcana vetitis nisi permissu 
ingrecli senatoribus aut equitibus Romanis illzcstribus seposuit iBgyptum. 
Tacitus varies the expression, dominationis evreana ? 

(d) At Drusus urbe egressus rcpeteyidi-s auspiciis, mox ovans introiit, 

(e) Sexto demum consulatu Caesar Augustus, potentiae securus, qu» 
triumviratu jusserat, abolevit deditque jura quis pace et prindpe ute- 
remur. 

III. (a) “ Quippe Augustus supremis sermonibus, cum tractaret, 
quinam adipisci principem locum suffecturi abnuerent aut impares vellent 
vel idem possent cuperentque ,, — Mention the persons who, in the opinion 
of Augustus, respectively fulfilled these conditions. 

(b) Tacitus has divided the principate of Tiberius into several distinct 
periods marked by different characteristics 1 

(c) What was Sej anus’ first public charge % Mention the two great 
instruments of despotism which he organised. Relate the immediate 
occasion of his fall. Quote Tacitus’ summary of his character. 

(d) Mention the surviving members of the Imperial family at the 
death of Tiberius. 

Translate : — 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, Caesar went 
out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected, on 
a plain before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the soldiers 
who by their rank or merit deserved a particular attention, Julian 
addressed himself in a studied oration to the suxrorinding multitude. 
He celebrated then* exploits with grateful applause ; encouraged them 
to expect with alacrity the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch, and admonished them that the commands of 
Augustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers who 
were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent clamour, 
or of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence, and, after a short pause, were dismissed to their 
quarters. The principal officers were entertained by Caesar, who pro- 
fessed, in the warmest language of friendship, his desire and inability to 
reward, according to their deserts, the brave companions of his victories. 
They retired from the feast fulj of grief and perplexity, and lamented tie 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from their beloved general au4 
from their native country. 
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Translate : 

I. TJt toe utimur maxume more moro 
Molestoque multum, atque nti quique sunt 
Optumi maximal, morem Latent tune : cluentis 

Sibi omnes volunt esse multos : bonine an 
Mali sint, id Laud quaeritant. res magis 
Quaeritur, quam cluentum tides quoiusmodi 
Clueat. sist pauper atque Laud malus, nequam tabetur : 

Sin dives malust, is cluens frugi tabetur. 

Qui nec leges neque aequom bonum usquam colunt, 
Sollioitos patronos babent. 

Datum denegant, quod datumst : 

Litium pleni, rapaces, 

Viri fraudulent! : 

Qui aut foenore aut periuriis 
Habent rem paratam : mens est in querellis. 

Iuris ubi dicitur dies, simul patronis dicitur : 

[Quippe qui pro illis loquantur, quae male fecerint :] 

Aut ad populum aut in iure aut ad iudicem rest. 

Sicut me todie nimis sollicitum cluens quidam babuit, neque quod 
uolui 

Agere aut quicum uolui licitumst : ita me attinuit, ita detinuit. 

Apud aediles pro eius factis plurumisque pessumisque, 

Dixi causam : condiciones tetuli tortas, confragosas. 

Plus minus, quam opus fuerat dicto, dixeram ut earn sponsio 
Controvorsiam finiret. quid ille ? quid ? praedem dedit ; 

Nec magis manufestum ego bominem umquam ullum teneri vidi : 
Omnibus male factis testes tres aclerant acerrumi. 

Di ilium omnes perdant qui mi tunc todie corrupit diem : 

Meque adeo, qui todie forum unquam oculis inspexim meis ! 

(a) Explain accurately tte various legal processes referred to. 

(b) Give an analysis of tte nietres employed in ttis canticum. 

(c) To wbat class of comedy, looking to its plot, does tte Mencechmi 
belong 3 Tte subject Las been a favourite one in ancient and modern 
times'? 

(cl) Mention some of tte reasons for denying tte genuineness of tte 
prologue. 

II. 1. Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insol enti temperatam 
Laetitia, moriture Delli, 

Ben maestus omni tempore vixeiis, 

Seu te in remote gramme per dies 
Eestos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Ealemi. 

Quo pimus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram tospitalem consociare amant 
Damis, et obliquo laborat 

Lympta fugax trepidare rivo ? 

Hue vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Elores amoenae ferre iube rosae, 

Dum res et aetas et sororum 
Eila trium patiuntur atra. 
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Cedes coemtis saltibus et domo 
Yillaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 

Cedes et exstruetis in altura 
Divitiis potietur heres. 

Diyesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 

Nil interest, an pauper et infima 
De gente sub divo moreris, 

Victima nil miserantis Orci. 

Onrnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Yersatur urna serins ocius 

Sors exitura et nos in aeternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbae. 

What emendations have been proposed in the text of the third 
strophe ? 

2. desine mollinm 
Tandem querelarum — 

Cite from the Odes parallels to this construction. 

3. Explain the following expressions : 

Sabella pectus increpare carmina — 

Quae finis aut quod me manet stipendium ? 

prudens anus 

Novmdiales dissipare puheres — 

4. Criticize the text and explain the following passages : 

(a) Teque, dum procedis, io Triumphe, 

Non semel dieemus, io Triumphe, 

Civitas omnis — 

(J) Io Triumphe, nec Jugurthino parem 
Bello reportasti duoem, 

Neque Africanum, cui super Carthaginem 
Virtus sepulcrum condidit — 

(c) Caementis licet ocenpes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum — 

Translate into Latin Terse : 

III. Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean plains 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 

Spread thy full wings and waft him o’er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thy prosperous floods his holy urn. 

All night no ruder air perplex 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights — around, above ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 

Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love. 
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FIRST TEAR STUDENTS. 
ITALIAN. 



Translate into Italian : 

I. Wien I lad seen tie danger I avoided it. It was necessary to be 
cautious. You would be sure of success if you lad patience. He has 
bought these fields and sold those. Do not speak to those children. 
He went through the fields and meadows. She moved me to tears. 
They will guide you on the right way. This is my best, nay, my only 
friend. Send him away ! 

IL In the middle ages, artisans and merchants enrolled themselves 
in guilds and confraternities in order to protect their common interests 
and to ward off the attacks of powerful noblemen. In a similar manner 
lawyers formed themselves into colleges and physicians into corporations. 
The clergy guarded carefully their privileges and the army their exemp- 
tions. For all men, who fear attacks, naturally seek allies and companions. 

Translate into English : 

I. II coraggio piu difficile, e a’ deboli speeialmente piu necessario, b il 
coraggio di soffrire al bisogno. E la nostra educazione fiaeca, e il molle 
affetto dei padri e delle madri, col non ci dare, col toglierci tale coraggio, 
oirende infelici e cattivi. Oattivi, dico, percht 1’ uomo che non ha patito, 
noil sa compatire ; b crudele, non foss’ altro, per non curanza, per aridity 
di cuore. Quindi la necessity d’assuefarli a soffrire ne’ mali imeparabili, 
a tacer ne’ leggieri, a non pretendere intera esenzione da quegl’ ineomodi 
che nel fanciullo e nell’ uomo impaziente diventaao dolori vivissimi. 
Quindi lopporbunith di talvolta a bella posta esporli a leggier disagio nel 
sono, nel oiho, nello stare, nell’ andare, e cosfe preparanli, ai piu serii quai 
che si vengono forse addensando sur lor tenero capo. Quindi Tutilith 
di distinguere in loro il lamento che vienne da male vero, e quel che da 
vizio; futility di non li contentare subito e in tutto, acciocchc non s’av- 
vezzino a voler, l’impossibile. L’uomo impara a comandare prima che 
a mover parola, e quanto piu debole si sente, piu vorrebb essere imperioso 
timnno. E invero, ogni tirannide non h altro che deholezza. — Tommaseo. 

II. Belle, fresche e purpuree viole 

Ohe quella candidissima man colse, 

Qual pioggia, o qual puro aer produr volse 
Tanto piu vaghi fior che far non suole ? 

Qual rugiada, qual terra, ovver qual sole 
Tante vaghe bellezze in voi raccolse ? 

Onde il soave odor natura tolse, 

0 il ciel che a tanto hen degnar ne vuole 1 
Care mie violette, quella mono, 

Che v’ elesse tra 1’ altre, ov’ eri, in sorte, 

Y’ ha di tante eceellenze e pregio ornate. 

Quella ehe il oor mi tolse, e di villano 
Lo fe gentile, a cui siate consorte, 

Quella dunque e mon altre ringraziate. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
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FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. You -will receive a letter either from my father or my brother. The 
ruling passion of Oiesar was ambition. That letter is well-written. Here 
is the answer which I have received. He is a man of whom I have a 
good opinion. You always contradict me. His horse was not worth ten 
guineas. Do you play on the violin. 2 I play no instrument whatever. 
Have you travelled in Spain 2 No, sir, I have never left England. Who 
will pay this bill 2 He who has ordered the things. By what train will 
you leave 2 By the eight o’clock train. Have you a silver knife 2 No, 
but I have a knife with an ivory handle. 

II. The joy of the English was extreme on the appearance of their 
monarch, who had suffered so many calamities, who had acquired so 
much glory, and who had spread the reputation of their name into the 
farthest East, whither their fame had never before been able to extend. 
He gave them, soon after his arrival, an opportunity of publicly displaying 
their exaltation, by ordering himself to be crowned anew, at Winchester; 
as if he intended, by that ceremony, to reinstate him self in his throne and 
to wipe off the ignominy of his captivity. — Hume. 

Translate into English : 

III. Si on pouvait confronter Suetone aveo les valets de chambre des 
douze Cesars, pense-t-on qu’ils seraient toujours d’aceordavec lui? et en 
cas de dispute, quel est l’homme qui ne parierait pas pom les valets de 
chambre contre l’historien 2 

Parmi nous, combien de livres ne sont fondds que sur des bruits de 
ville, ainsi que la physique ne fat fondee que sur des chimeres repetees 
de sitele en siecle jusqu’S, notre temps 1 

Quelqu’un raconte au grand audiencier l’Etoile que Henri IV., chas- 
sant vers Creteil, entra seul dans nn cabaret, oil quelques gens de loi de 
Paris dinaient dans u ne chambre haute. De roi, qui ne se fait pas con- 
naitre, et qui cependant devait etre tres connu, leur fait demander par 
Thotesse s’ils veulent l’admettre k leur table, on lui c&ler une partie de 
leur r6ti pour son argent. Les Parisians r6pondent qu’ils ont des 
affaires partieuli^res a traiter ensemble, que leur diner est court, et 
qu’ils prient l'incomiu de les excuser. 

_ Henri IT. appelle ses gardes, et fait fouetter outrageusement les con 
vives, “ pour leur apprendre, dit l’Etoile, une autre fois h 6tre plus cour- 
tois a l’endroit des gentilshommes.” 

Quelques auteurs, qui de nos jours se sont m&les d’ecrire la vie de 
Henri IV. copient l’Etoile sans examen, rapportent cette anecdote ; et 
ce qu’il y a de pis, ils ne manquent pas de la loner comme une belle 
action de Henri IV. 

Cependant le fait n’est ni yrai ni vraisemblable ; et loin de mdriter des 
fioges. c’eht etd it la fois dans Henri IV. faction la plus ridicule, la plus 
Uche, la plus tyrannique et la plus imprudente. — Voltaire. 

1AMENTO. 

La Chanson du Pecheur. 

IV. Ma belle amie est morte : 

Je plenrerai toujours ; 

Sous la tombe elle emporte 
Mon time et mes amours. 
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Dans le ciel, sans m’attendre, 

EUe s’en retonrna ; 

D’ange qui l’emmena 
Ne voulut pas me prendre. 

Que mon sort est amer ! 

Ah ! sans amour, s’en aller sur la mer 

Sur moi la nuit immense 
S’etend comme un linceul ; 

J e chante ma romance 
Que le ciel entend seul. 

All ! comme elle etait belle 
Et comme je l’aimais ! 

Je n’aimerai jamais 
Une femme autant qn’elle. 

Que mon sort est amer ! 

All ! sans amour, s’en aller sur la mer ! 

Gautieb. 
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GERMAN. 

1. Translate into German : 



When I awoke, I saw my friend standing before me. Every year, 
when the shooting season begins, we go for a few months to Scotland. 
They put off their departure till next week. I have put the inkstand 
upon the table. I stayed three days in Weimar. Have you lost any- 
thing ? Your translation is more correct than his. He follows the 
example of his older brother. It is fine weather. Have you shut the 
door? I shall take off*, my shoes. The train starts at seven o clock in 
the morning. I have let the bird fly. I have been willing but I have 
not been permitted. I should stay at home if I were not obliged to pay 
a visit. 



Translate into English — 



(Scene. (Sin gtoiet ©oat auf bcm gtot£)£>auS ju §ei(6vomt. ®a3 gimje StottaS 
ijl mil ©icEintjeuS flteitevn Befejst. 

®C'( 5 . Sa3 War £ utfe Bom .gimmef ! ®ie fommji bu fo eHounfc^t imb mraerimtttjet, 



©djmaget ? , 

©icfingen. DTjne dauBetei. 3c$ Ijatte ginei, brct SBoten auSgef^uft, gw >mnme 
bir’eJ ginge ? 3tuf tie Otactyridjt ton ifjvetn 2Beirteib mac^t ictj mtdj auf ben 91 eg. SRntt 
TjaBcit toir fie. 

®ofe. 3cft terlange nidjto als titterlicfje £aft. 

©itfingen. 2>n bifi ju e^vtic^. ®ic$ nictjt eitimat bcs sBott^eite ju Mientn ten 
bet Siectjifcljaffeiie Met ben SReincibigen tjat ' ©ic ftfcen tin Unrectjt, lure ltofien tfjnen 
feine ,S?i|Ten untetlegen. ©te ^tben bie SSefeTjfe beS .RaifetS fcf>anbtic$ onptaiicljt. Xlnb 
teie ic| 3(jto 3»ojeflat femte, batffl bu ficljet auf me()r britigeu. # 8« Wemg. 

®o|. 3cl) Bin non jtljer wit ffleuigem juftieben getttefen. 

©icfingen. llnb Bifl non fetyet ju tutj gefommen. SReme ffieraung ift: fie follen 
beine JEne^te au3 bent Sefangnif unb bid) sufamint tf)tten auf beinen Sib nact) betttet 
Surg jie^ett laffen. $n ntag|i »etfi>tecl)en, nic^t atte betuet Senmnel) ju geljen, unb 



itiitji immet Beffet feljn ate ijiet. ' . 

®6fc. ©ie itetben fagen : SWeine Outer feijen bent Jtdifer (jeimgefatlen.— Goethe. 

E 
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IH. lief tmntet £teu unb Sfleblidjfeit 
SB is cut beta EutjteS ©tat, 

Unb loeiclje feitteu Singet Bteit 
SBon ©otteS SQegen at. 




2)ann fannfi bu wie auf gtunen Slu’n 
Sutdj’g ^ilgerieBen geljn, 

Sann famtfl bu fonber unb ©taun 

Sent Sob iu'$ 9lntU& fe'fju. 




®ann twivb bie <SicX)eX unb bet 5)3flug 
beinet £anb fo leidjt j 
Satin fingefl bu Beirn SBafterftug, 
Slid li'at’ bit 2Bein gereicljt. 




Sent SBofetoidjt iottb aTfe$ fc'fjfoet, 
(St Hjuc, er ffju’ ; 

2)ag Sajlet tteiBt tfpt Kjin unb Ijet 
Unb Xdfft il)nt feme fiiuf). 




£>er fdjone Stuping Xac^t iljnt nicljt, 
31}nt XacXjt feitt 9U)tenfeIb ; 

(St iff auf Sug unb £tug erpicXjt 
Unb tofmfcljt ftd) ntcljtg aU ©elb. 


' 


©turn uBe £teu uub 3iebUcX)!eit 
58 is an bein fuljted ©raB, 

Unb toeicfje teiuen ^inget Bteit 
SBon ©oths SKegeit aB. — Holty. 



IV. (a) Give the Infinitive, Imperfect and Past Participle of the 
following verbs : to swallow, to break, to help, to bend, to Happen, 
to cut, to write, to fall, to grow, to think. 

( b ) Give the Genitive Singular and Nominative Plural of the follow- 
ing nouns : the hear, the ribbon, the eye, the field, the forest. 

(c) Determine the gender of the following substantives : Mai, J akr, 
Burg, KLloster, Silber, Apfel, Stube, Sohnlein, Betrubniss. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. The death of Henry YII. had been attended with as open and 
visible a joy among the people as decency would permit ) and the acces- 
sion- and coronation of his son Henry VIII. spread universally a 
declared and unfeigned satisfaction. Instead of a monarch jealous, 
severe, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was 
si nk i n g still deeper in those unpopular vices, a, young prince of eighteen 
had succeeded to the throne, who, even in the eyes of men of sense, 
gave promising hopes of his future conduct, much more in those of the 
people, always enchanted with novelty, youth, and royal dignity. The 
beauty and vigour of his person, accompanied with dexterity in every 
manly exercise, was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of spirit and activity 
in all his demeanour. His father, in order to remove him from the 
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knowledge of public "business, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the 
pursuits of literature ; and the proficiency which he made gave no bad 
t prognostic of his parts and capacity. Even the vices of vehemence, 
ardour, and impatience, to which he was subject, and which afterwards 
degenerated into tyranny, were considered only as faults incident to un- 
guarded youth, which would be corrected when time had brought him to 
greater moderation and maturity. And as the contending titles of York 
and Lancaster were now at last fully united in his person, men justly ex- 
pected from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of admin- 
istration which had long been unknown in England. — H ume. 

Translate into English : 

II. I/esprit est vivement impressionne par rapparition de Jerusalem 
surgissant tout k coup au milieu d’un desert dans tout l’appareil formid- 
able d’une ville de guerre 5 on voit see developper dans le lointain j usque 
sur les pentes de la vallce de J osaphat la longue ligne de ses remparts 
creneles et dores par le soleil ; ainsi entouree de murailles, flanquee de 
tours solides, elle a l’air d’attendre un assaut de Godefroy tie Bouillon. 

On entre dans la ville par des portes voutees sous lesquelles retentis- 
sent les pas pesants des caravanes. Les petites collines et les petit, es 
vallees qu’enferment les remparts sont coupees de rues etroites dont le 
pave luisant et poli presente une surface aussi glissante que le marbre. 
Quelques — uues de ces rues sont gamies de trottoirs si larges qu’ils 
laissent a peine entre eux la place necessaire pour le passage d’un cheval. 

Ces ondulations du sol sur lequel repose la Jerusalem moderne portent 
les noms les plus cel&bres de Thistoire sacr<$e. Ainsi une partie du 
Mont-Sion est enfermce dans la ville ; le Golgotha, qu’on se figure ordi- 
nairement en dehors de Jerusalem, est compris dans l’enceinte de ses 
murailles et meme dans l’interieur de l’eglise du Saint-Sepulcre. Mais 
ces mouvements de terrain sont a peine appreciables lorsqu’ils sont vus 
d’une certaine distance. — Beynaud. 

III. Les Catacombes de Home. 

Sous les remparts de Home et sous ses vastes plaines, 

Sont des antres profonds, des voutes souterraines, 

Qui, pendant deux mille ans, creuses par les humains, 

Donn&rent leursrochers aux palais des Bomains. 

Avec ses monuments et sa magnificence, 

Borne entihre sortit de cet abime immense. 

Depuis, loin des regards et du fer des tyrans, 

L’Eglise encor naissante y cacha ses enfants, 

Jusqu’au jour oh, du sein de cette nuit profonde, 

Triomphante, elle vint donner des lois au monde, 

Et marqua de sa croix les drapeaux des Cesars. 

Jaloux de tout connaitre, unjeune amant des arts, 

L’amour de ses parents, l’espoir de la peinture, 

Brulait de visiter cette demeure obscure, 

De notre antique foi venerable berceau. 

Un fil dans une main, et de l’autre un flambeau. 

II entre ; il se confie a ces voutes nombreuses 
Qui croisent en tous sens leurs routes tenebreuses. 

H aime a voir ce lieu, sa triste majeste, 

Ce palais de la nuit, cette sombre cite, ' 

Ces temples oh le Christ vit ses premiers fideles, 

Et de ces grands to m b eaux les ombres eternelles. — Delille. 

IY. Give an account, in French, of Pierre Corneille. 

E 2 
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a ERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

X. We stall ascend the mountain, before the sun rises. You speak of 
an affair which is very important. He cherishes the hope of soon regain- 
ing his freedom. It is to he feared. I will make inquiry. May I read 
what you have written 1 He looks, as if he had no good conscience. I 
was just going to send for you. There was dancing and singing. He 
performs his duty most conscientiously. Yon succeed in everything. 

H. His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontier which 
separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchy of Mecklenburg. 
Rheinsberg is a fertile and smiling spot in the midst of the sandy waste of 
the Marquisate. The mansion, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, 

looks out upon a spacious lake His retirement was en- 

Kvened by a few companions, among whom he seems to have preferred 
those who, by birth or extraction, were French. With these inmates he 
dined well and supped well ; but literature was his chief resourse. 

Translate into English : 

III. SlBenbS, afe toir tins nacty genojfener SMatyt jeit in ttnfere Simmer jnrucfgejogen 
fatten, fapen Suit nod) Xaitge an tern Dorfptingenben Etlet tmfered aBotyngemactyeiS nnb 
faljen in bit tyeffe Dlacfjt tyrants. SDlan tmtp in bent nictyt enbenbeu ©etanfctye ber 
gropen ©table teBen, urn es ju emtyjtnben, lrelcty cine fflonne in jener ticfen ©rifle Itegf, 
in ber es bem Ctyt tnoglicty toitb, bie fauften Saute ber Slatnr in jicty anfjmtetymeti. 
.Rein fflolfttyen (iaitb am ^intntef, fein Sufttyaucty vegte jtcty. Set SDlonb jog tutyig u6et 
ber Etbe tyin ttnb gop fettt geftetyenes Slictyt auf fie tyetnieber. Ete ©tevne Dei'fctywattben 
fa(t Dor feinem ®lanje. Star bie gropten unb tyefljtett flimmettm ftctytbar tyetocr, ttnb 
meira man bie aiugenfiber jufammenbrudte, faty man, toieancty bie Sterne feuctyteten unb 
jtratytten. iffian meinte eS gewatyren jn fomten, toie bet SBobeu bie eingefogene SBarine 
ausftromte unb bie teginnenbe Rutyfe fie in fegensreictyen Etyan Derlwmbelte. ffiie ein 
Rinb au ber fflliitteiBi'ujt, fo (tiff rutyten bie Ovafer nnb bie SBfunten unb bie SBaume, unb 
trcmfen jtcty fatt, Beret fte fetyfafeu gingen, unb tranfen ft tty Rraji, urn am ndctyjlen Sage 
bas ©onuenitetyt oetarBeiten ju fonnen. @anj [craft unb feife ftngen tyier ein Smeig am 
®er6etityen;»ufctye unb bott ein weictyer SITajiongwcig am SBanme git fctyloanfen unb git 
niefen an, afs oB fte mube It a ten; nut bie Dtactytigafl fonntc Dor ©etynfuctyt tiocty nictyt 
rntyen nnb fang ityre fang gejogenen Rfagen mit ffotenber SBifle, mit BeBenbem Bocfen. 
mit fetymettembem Slnrufe bnrtty bie tinbe Slactyt.— Fannt Lewald. 

VI. Sn fetyones gifetyerradbetyen, 

TreiBe ben Ratyn ait's Sctnb, 

Romm ju mir unb fetye bicty nieber: 

®ir fofen .jjanb in ®anb. 

£eg’ an mein Jgerj bein Rcpfctyen 
Hub furctyte bicty nictyt ju fetyr, 

SBttirauji bn bicty bocty forgfos 
Sdgficty bem Urilben 3Reer. 

SRein ^etj gleictyt gang bem 3)!eere, 

«at ©tram, tyat gBB' unb gtutty, 

Unb manctye fetyone Tetfe 
3n feinet Eiefe rntyt HEiira. 
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THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. Appendix, 

No. 8. 

I. Translate into French : General 

The evils of poverty are comparative — they depend on climate. In 

warm climates, where little food, no fuel, and scanty shelter are required, 
the sting is scarcely felt till poverty becomes starvation. They depend 
on contrast. Far above the point where poverty becomes actual famine, 
it may become unbearable if contrasted strongly with the unnecessary 
luxury and abundance enjoyed by the classes above. "Where all suffer 
equally, as men and officers suffer in an Arctic voyage, men bear 
hardship with cheerfulness : but where the suffering bears heavily on 
some, and the luxury of enjoyment is out of all proportion monopolized 
by a few, the point of reaction is reached long before penury has be-' 
come actual want : or again, when wealth or rank assumes an insulting 
domineering character — when contemptuous names for the poor are in- 
vented, and become current among the more unfeeling of a wealthy 
class, then the falsehood of superiority can be tolerated no longer ; for 
we do not envy honours which are meekly borne, nor wealth which is 
unostentatious. — Rev. Frederick W. Robertson. 

II. Translate and comment upon the following passage : 

Li emperere s’est eulcet en un pret ; 

Sun grant espiet met e sun chef li ber : 

Icele noit ne s’ volt il desarmer, 

Si ad vestut sun blanc osberc saffret. 

Laciet sun helme ki est ad or gemmet, 

Ceinte Joiuse, unclies ne fut sa per, 

Ki cascum jur muet .xxx. clartez. 

Asez avum de V lance [oi’t] parler 
Dunt Hostre Sire fut en la cruiz naffret : 

Carles en ad l’amure, mercit Deu ! 

En l’oret punt l’ad faite manuverer. 

Pur ceste lionur e pur ceste bontet, 

Li nums J oiuse [a] l’espee fut dunet : 

Baruns franeeis ne V deivent ublier : 

Enseigne en unt de Munjoie [es] crier ; 

Pur go ne ’s poet nule gent cuntrester. 

III. Subject for Essay : William the Conqueror. 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

I. The curiosity, entertained by all civilized nations, of inquiring 
into the exploits and adventures of their ancestors, commonly excites 
a regret that the history of remote ages should always be so much in- 
volved in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men 
possessed of leisure, are apt to push their researches beyond the period 
in which literary monuments are framed or preserved ; without reflect- 
ing, that the history of past events is immediately lost or disfigured 
when entrusted to memory and oral tradition, and that the adventures 
of barbarous nations, even if they were recorded, could afford little or 
no entertainment to men born in a more cultivated age. The convul- 
sions of a civilized state usually compose the most instructive and 
most interesting part of its history ; but the sudden, violent, and im- 
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prepared revolutions incident to barbarians, are so muck guided by 
caprice and terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance ; ancl it is rather fortunate for letters 
that they are buried in silence ancl oblivion. — D avid IIume. 

Translate into English : 

H. Itnfer SBleiflet i|t betjenige, unter beffen Slnleitmtg Wit uttS itt einer Jlnnjl ford 
Waljrenb fiben, unb Wetdjev ittta, Wte toir nacB unb nacf) jur Serttgleii gelangett, (Infer; 
weife bit ©tunbfafse ntittljeift, nod) iueTc^ett fjaubetnb loir baa erfeljtttc SieX ant jtdjetjleit 
etreic^en. 

3n fotdjem ©inne War id) SOleiftcr Bon ttientanb. 3Benn id) aber ausfpredjett folf, 
Was id) ben Seutfdjen ubedjaufjt, befonberb ben jungen Sieljtern gewotben Bin, fo batf 
icf) midj Wcljt iljven Sefreter ttennen ; beitn fie ftttb an ntir getoaf)t toorben, baf , Wie bet 
SDlenfdj con inntn ^erauS tebeu ber ftunjHer Bent ittnett Ijeraua Wirfen ntuffe, inbetn tr, 
gebatbe et (id) wie er Wifi, immet mtr fein Snbmbuttm ju Stage fotbem wirb. 

@etjt et babei ftifdj tmb frotj ju Sffictfe, fo manifeflirt er gewifi ben ffietflj fctites, 
Sebena, bie fjoljeit ober SUmtutf), ulettetdjt and) bie annuitize §ot)eit, bie itjm Don ber 
Slatur redteljen Wat. 

3dj fattn itbtigenb redjt gut benterfen, auf Wen tdj in biefet 5lrt geWttf t ; es entfpringt 
bataua gewtjfetmajsett eine 9laturbid)tung, ttnb ttur auf biefe 9lrt ifl ea ntogltcfy Original 
ju fein. — Goethe. 

III. 2Qa8 WiH bie eiitfame Stjrane ? 

©ie triiBt mit fa ben SBticf ; 

©ie bfteb aub atten Seiten 
3n nieinera Sluge jutuef. 

©te tjatte bid leudjtenbe ©djtoeflent, 

Sie atie jerfiojfen ftnb, 

• fflit tneinen Duafen uitb Steuben, - 

3etj[o|fen in Slacljt tmb SBinb. 

58ie Slebet ftnb attrfj jetfleffen 
Sie bfauen ©ternetein, 

Sie ntir Jene ffreuben unb Oualen, 

®etacfielt in's Jgerj fjineirt. 

Scfj, nteitte Siebe felBec 
BerftofS Wie eiiet tgauctj ! 

Su atte, einfante YEjratte, 

Setffiefe fefcunbet audj. — Heine. 

TV. Subject for Essay : De Gottinger Dichterbund. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professcn • Purser. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. A man can reap a field by himself in 18 hours, with his elder son’s 
help in 8 hours, and with his youngest son's help in 10 hours, how long 
would he take if both helped him 1 
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Given . 

x+y 



v-t 



- find x and y. 



Appendix , 
No. 8. 



3. If a and (d be the values of x which satisfy the equation x 2 +px+q = 0, class Es- 
prove that a 2 + /3 2 =£> 2 — 2(7, amination. 



4. Solve the equations- 



and that 1 + 1. _ . 
a /3 



a + £ = 12, 

X — o ? 



V(a + x)(x + b) + V (a— x)(x - 6) = 2V ax. 

5. Three numbers are in geometric progression and three times the 
sum of the extremes = ten times the mean ; find the common ratio. 



6. Prove that log^-J = log a - log b. 

Given log 2= *30103, find log® when x = 



5i 

at' 



7. Prove the binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. 

Show that 1 + + &c. = the coefficients of x n y n z n 

m {(» +y)(y +«)(» + ®)}” 

8. Solve the equations — 

-•+- = -> Vl -a? + Vl -y = b. 
x y a u 



9. Expand a 1 ' in powers of x. 



10. Show that 



approaches the limit log e (y) as 



n diminishes 



indefinitely. 

11. State and prove some of the different tests for the convergency of 
series. 

Examine the convergency of — 



_L + JL + _L + &c. 
1 » 2 n 3 n 



12. Keduce the problem of eliminating x between two biquadratics to 
that of eliminating three variables from four simple equations. 

13. Find what relation must subsist amongst the coefficients of the 
equation — 

cc 4 -\-pa? + qx 2 + rx + s = 0. 

that it may be written as a quadratic in y where y=x* 4- mxm being an 
arbitrary constant. t 

14. Calculate to seven places of decimals the logarithms of 2, 3, and 7 
to the base 10, given M = *4342945. 



1. In any triangle, the square of the side subtending an acute angle 

is less than the sum of the squares of the sides containing that angle, by 
twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides and the line inter- 
cepted between the perpendicular let fall on it from the opposite angle 
and the acute angle. _ . 

2. If two lines cut one another inside a circle the rectangle contained 
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by the segments of one is equal to the rectangle contained by the seg- 
ments of the other. 

3. Define the terms mean proportional and third proportional. Find 
a third proportional to two given lines. 

4. Assuming the formulae for the sines and cosines of sums and differ- 
ences prove that — 

sin 0 = 2 sin? cos? and cos A - cosB = - 2 sin^~- sin^— 

2 2 2 2 



5. Prove that in any triangle — 

sin A __ a tanJ(A - B) __ a - b 

sinB b tanJ(A + B) a + b’ 

6. ACB is a right-angled triangle, C being the right angle : a perpen- 
dicular CD is dropped on the base. Let one side BC and the adjacent 
angle be denoted by a and 0 respectively ; express in terms of a and 6 
the lines AC, AB, CD, AD, BD. 

7. The three sides of a triangle are a, b, c, prove that the interval 
between the feet of the internal and external bisectors of the angle C = 

2 abc 
a 2 - b 2 ‘ 



.8. Show that the four intersections of perpendiculars of the four 
triangles formed by four intersecting lines lie indirectum. 

9. A circle cuts the sides of a triangle A B C in a a, ft ft', y y prove 
that if Act, B/3, Cy meet in a point, Ao, B/3', Cy' do so also. 

10. Given the angles that the sides of a known triangle subtend to an 
observer in the same plane, how would you compute his distance from 
each vertex. 

11. If B, r are the radii of the circles circumscribed to and inscribed 
in a triangle and o the distance between their centres, prove that §‘ 2 =R 2 
- 2 R r. 

12. Prove that in aright-angled spherical triangle cos A=tan5. cot c. 

13. If x, y be the segments of the arc of a great circle drawn across a 
small circle on the sphere and passing through a fixed point, prove that 
tan ^ x . tan \y=. constant. 

14. Given base and sum of cosines of sides of a spherical triangle find 
the locus of vertex. 

15. Given, base of a spherical triangle and sum of base angles show 
that either bisector of the vertical angle passes through a fixed point. 

16. Prove that in a spherical triangle 



cot? 

0 



cot- cot- + cosG 
2 2 

sinC 



where E=spherical excess. 

Hence deduce the corresponding formula on the plane. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

1.. Show that the equation y=mx-\-b represents a right line. 

Give diagrams of the loci represented by the equations cc4-y4-l==0 
^-S^O *»+ ^=4* H 

2. Find by co-ordinate geometry the locus of a point such that the 
square of its distance from the origin varies as its distance from a given 
line. 
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3. Find what relations must hold amongst the coefficients that the 
general equation of the second degree may represent a circle, and suppos- 
ing it to do so, show how to determine its centre and radius. 

4. Find the equation of the tangent to the parabola y l =p x (1) with- 
out (2) with the aid of the differential calculus. 

5. Show that if we transform the expression ax 1 + 2 hxy + by" 1 to a 

„ a + b - 2A cos « , ab-h? , , 

different pair oi axes, _ and — — - — are unaltered by the 

sm 2 ni sin’ll 

transformation. What geometric relations of a conic can you obtain 
from these invariants 1 

6. If through a given point on a conic two lines at right angles be 
drawn to the curve, the line joining the points where they meet the 
curve will pass through a fixed point on the normal. 

7. Find the condition that the axis of x should meet at right angles 
the conic represented by the general equation. 

If two normals to an ellipse cut each other at right angles the four 
segments are in proportion. 

S. Investigate the polar reciprocal of a circle from an arbitrary centre. 

9. Determine the equation of the circle inscribed in the triangle of 
reference in trilinear co-ordinates. 

10. Show that if an equilateral hyperbola pass through three given 
points it will pass through a fourth given point. 

11. Prove that in a right-angled spherical triangle, sin a = sin o sin A. 
Show that if /3 be the bisector of the hypothennse 

sin 2 /3 = (sin 2 A + sin 2 ) sin 2 \c 

1 2. Prove that in a spherical triangle sin A = — — — 

sm b am c 

Given the base in a spherical triangle and the radical n, find locus of 
vertex. 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

1. Explain clearly what is meant by and in accordance with your 

definition investigate what it denotes (1) when y is the ordinate of a 
curve, and x the abscissa (2) when y is the distance travelled by a 
moving point, and x is the time. 

2. Given y = (a 2 + 6 2 - 26a) 4 + x, prove that y is a maximum when 

* = 2?. 

26 

3. Differentiate — 

x (os + a;)e‘“‘”~ I * . , fl-a-v'2 v'l+afD 
• * logj 



(a + 6a 3 )4 ’ 



1 + x 



Vl + x 2 

4. If y" log y = ax expand y in terms of x by Maclaurin’s theorem. 

5. Required to draw a circle passing through 0 the point of intersec- 
tion of two intersecting lines, and through another fixed point A, so that 
if the points P Q, where the circle meets the given lines, be joined, the 
area of the triangle P 0 Q be a maximum. 

6. Prove the expressions for the radius of curvature 



E = 



\ax J J^_ 



dx* 



R=p 



dtp 

df' 



P being the perpendicular on' tangent and < 
■'tith the axis. 



the angle which it make* 
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7. Explain clearly tlie method of finding the envelope of a curve whose 
equation contains an arbitrary parameter. 

Show that a system of conics having the same centre and directrix 
envelope two parabolas. 

8. Apply the integral calculus to determine the area of an ellipse and 
the volume of a sphere. 

9. .Required — 




f 



dx 



V2- 



/ • x 2 dx 
(x - 1)$ 



dx 



10. Required — 

/ • dx /* 

FTS' J (l+» 2 ) (1 -a;2)4 J 

1 1 . Show that — 



h 



dx 



(3 +■ cos x) 2 



d_ 

da 



/ a r*a 

dx.~B(x,a.)=t dx. 



£•*(*«)> 



and hence that — 




dd 

( m cos 2 0 + n sin 2 0) 2 




7T 7T V 771 4- V n) 

2V mn 



12. Investigate by the method of infinitesimals the direction of the 
tangent to a hyperbola. 

The intersection (P) of two tangents to a curve which cut at a constant 
angle traces out a locus ; prove that the normal to this locus at the 
point P and the normals to the original curve of contact meet in a 
point. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, JDr. Everett . 



SECOND YEAE STUDENTS. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. Describe the vernier and the mode of using it. 

2. State what you know regarding the vibrations of a pendulum, whose 
arc of vibration is small, — 

(a) If it vibrates in one plane. 

(b) If its lower extremity describes a circle or ellipse. 

3. Explain the apparent attraction between two floating bodies both 
of which are wetted by the liquid. 

4. State the conditions of equilibrium for a body floating in a liquid ; 
and show that if the stem of a hydrometer be cylindrical, equal divisions 
upon it will not corrrespond to equal differences of specific gravity. 

5. What is the law- which connects the volume and pressure of a given 
quantity of gas at any temperature with its volume and pressure at zero. 

6. Describe the Syren of Cagniard Latour, and the mode of using it to 
ascertain the number of vibrations which the note of a given organ 
pipe makes per second. 

7. Define interference of undulations, arid explain the beats which are 
heard when two notes of nearly the same pitch are sounded together. 

8. The mean annual temperature at Edinbugh is 47° Fahr, and the 
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difference between the warmest and coldest month is 22”. Express these ■*»>«** 
data in the Centigrade scale. Na ' * ' 

9. Describe the gridiron pendulum. General 

10. What are the characteristic properties of a diamagnetic as dis- 
tinguished from a paramagnetic body ? 

11. What are meant by a magnetic field and lines of magnetic force ? 

What is the form of the lines of magnetic force produced by a current of 
electricity flowing through a straight wire i 

12. What is the effect of moving a copper wire in a magnetic field? 
Suppossng the wire to be straight and the lines of force to be parallel, 
what must be the direction of motion to obtain the strongest effect, and 
what must be the direction of motion to obtain no effect at all ) 

13. If the dip and horizontal intensity of the earth’s magnetic force at 
a given place are known, how can the total intensity be found ? 

14. Describe the electrophorus and explain its action. 

15. According to what law does electric force vary from point to point 
in the air between two parallel plates of metal, one or both of which are 
electrified, the distance between them being small in comparison with 
their diameters. Point out the application of this law to Thomson’s 
Portable Electrometer. 

16. There are two coils of insulated wire, one of which can be inserted 
within the other and withdrawn. A current from a battery can at plea- 
sure be sent through the primary coil or interrupted. Describe two 
distinct methods of generating in the secondary coil a current in the same 
direction as the current in the primary coil. 

17. Mention the essential distinction between Morse’s telegraph and 
that of Wheastone and Cooke. 

18. Compare the quantities of electricity that flow in a given time 
between two electrodes A and B when they are connected — 

(1) by a wire of length l, 

(2) by two wires , ACB, ADB each of iength l, 

(3) by one wire of length 3 l, 

the wires being supposed to be uniform with each other, and the electro- 
motive force between A. and B being supposed the same in all three cases. 

19. If instead of supposing the electromotive force constant in last 
question, we suppose the resistance of the battery equal to that of the 
wire l, compare the quantities of eletricity that flow in the three cases. 



MATHEMATICAL THYSICS. 



1. Assuming the parallelogram of forces to he true for direction, prove 
it to he true for magnitude. 

2. Define the moment of a force about a point, and prove that the 
moments of two forces about any point in the line of their resultant are 
equal. 

3. A uniform bar 18 in. long, weighing 6 lbs., has weights of 10 lbs. 
and 15 lbs. suspended at its ends. Eind the point about which it will 
balance. 

4. A B C D is a square and G its centre. If the triangle A G B be 
cut out, show that the centre of gravity of the remainder is at a distance 



from G equal to i of the side of the square. 



5. Express the weight of M lbs. in absolute units of force. What is the 
velocity acquired in one second from rest by a mass of M lbs. (1) when 
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acted, on by a force equal to the weight of P lbs. (2) when acted on by a 
force of Q absolute units. 

6. When a point is moving in a curve, show that it is falling away from 
a tangent in such a manner that the space fallen through in a very 

shot t time t is — , v denoting the velocity with which the point moves in 



the curve, and r the radius of curvature. 

7. Show that the effect of centrifugal force, in diminishing the apparent 
force of gravity, is proportional to the square of the cosine of the latitude. 

8. A stone is projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 50 ft. per 
second. Find liow high it will ascend ; and with what velocity it will be 
moving at the expiration of 2 seconds. 

9. Find the coefficient of friction when a body slides in one minute down 
an inclined plane whose inclination is 30° and length 100 yards. 

10. A ball of mass M moving with velocity V overtakes another of 
mass M' moving in the same direction with velocity V'. If they adhere 
together find the common velocity after impact. 

11. If a clock keeps correct time when its pendulum is 30 inches long, 
how much will it gain or lose in 24 hours if the length be increased by a 
tenth of an inch. 

112 

12. Prove that for a spherical reflector — + - = 

D d r 



13. Show that the linear magnification produced by an astronomical 
refracting telescope is nearly equal to the ratio of the focal length of the 
object glass to that of the eye piece. 



HOjNOR CLASS. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

1. Assuming the principal of the parallelogram of forces for rectangular 
resolution, prove that it must hold for oblique resolution. 

2. If a number of forces acting at a point, not all in one plane, be in 
equilibrium, prove that the sum of their virtual moments is zero for any 
small displacement. 

3. Show that two couples in planes inclined to one another are equivalent 
to a single couple. 

4. Define the { ‘ central axis ” of a system of forces acting on a rigid body. 

5. Find the centre of gravity of an arc of a circle, and of the surface of 
a segment of sphere. 

G. Show that the pressure between an element ds of a string and a 
T 

smooth convex surface is — rfs, T denoting the tension of the string and 
II 

P the radius of curvature of the string at ds. Does the same formula 
apply if the surface is rough 1 

> 7 . Investigate the motion of a point which is constrained to remain on a 
given straight line and is attracted to a fixed centre outside of the line with 
a force varying directly as the distance. 

8. Prove the equable description of areas about a centre of force. 

9. Show that for a rigid body revolving about a fixed axis 9 - 

° dt 2 

10. Prove that the centres of oscillation and suspension for a compound 
pendulum are convertible. 
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XI. Show that for a point moving in a plane curve the accelerations Appendix, 
along and perpendicular to the radius vector are— A ’°- a - 

d 2 r i/ ,d0\ General 



12. A set of forces act in tlie sides of a gauche polygon and are numeri- 
cally equal to the sides. Show that their moment about any axis is numeri- 
cally equal to twice the projection of the polygon on a plane perpendicular 
to the axis. 



THIRD YEAR ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

I. A chain 200 feet long, weighing 600 lbs., and hanging vertically, is 
hauled up to the level which its upper end orignally occupied. Find the 
work done (1) if the chain be uniform, (2) if its weight per unit length 
varies directly as distance from lower end. 

■ 2. Enunciate and prove Guldinus’ theorem for the volume of a solid of 
revolution, and apply it to find the volume of a right cone. 

3. Describe the steam indicator, and show the exact interpretation of its 
diagrams as regards the work done in each portion of a double stroke. 

4. Supposing the weight of an isosceles roof, to be equally distributed 
over the whole length of the rafters, find the amount of horizontal thrust 
at each wall plate. 

5. Investigate the angular velocity-ratio of two arms revolving in the 
same plane, having their ends connected by a link. 

6. Show that the angular velocities of two pieces moving in the same 
plane and working together with sliding contact, are inversely as the 
perpendiculars from the centres of motion on the common normal. 

7. Show that involute teeth will work correctly together. 

8. What is meant by “ the line of resistance ” in a structure divided into 
horizontal courses, and what is the condition of stability as far the ten- 
dency of the structure to turn round any of its joints is concerned! 

9. Show that the reaction between two surfaces cannot make with the 
common normal a greater angle than that whose tangent is the coefficient 
of friction. 

10. Find the whole pressure (in addition to atmospheric) on a triangle 
whose vertex is at the surface of a liquid and base horizontal, the plane of 
the triangle being inclined 45° to the horizontal. Find also the point of 
application of the resultant pressure (1) when atmospheric pressure is 
neglected, (2) when it is considered equal to that of 33 feet of the liquid. 

II. The diameter of the piston of an engine is 80 inches, the mean 
pressure of the steam is 12 lbs. per square inch, the length of the stroke 
is 10 ft. the number of strokes per minute is 11. What is the indicated 
horse power, and if the modulus of the engine be 0 - 6 how many cubic feet of 
water will it raise per minute from a depth of 250 fathoms 1 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

PASS PAPER, 

1. What is the law of the expansion of gases by heat ! 

2. How is the latent heat of water determined 1 

3. State the composition of water by volume and calculate from its com- 
position the density of steam. 
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4. How is nitrous oxide prepared and what are its chief properties ? 

5. What are the sources of iodine, and how is it prepared ? 

6. Give a general account of spectrum analysis. 

7. What is the composition of starch, and how is it converted into 
sugar ? 

8. What are the chemical changes which occur during the alcoholic fer- 
mentation 1 



HONOR PAPER. 

1. What is the relation between the atomic weights and specific heats of 
the elementary bodies ? 

2. How would you calculate the specific heat of a body by immersing a 
given weight of it at 212° in a given weight of water at a known temper- 
ature •? 

3. How is it proved that liquids are bad conductors of heat 1 

4. What is the distinction between a monad, dyad and triad element 1 

5. Why is the formula of sulphuric acid H 2 S0 4 and that of nitric acid 
HH0 3 ? Why is the latter not mitten H 2 H 3 0 6 ? 

6. Describe the chief properties of ozone, and state how it has been 
proved that ozone exists in the atmosphere. 

7. How is the composition of amonia established by experiment 1 

8. Describe in symbols the reaction which takes place when copper 
disolves in nitric acid. 

9. What is the composition of fulminating mercury and how is it pre- 
pared ? 

1 0. What are the tests for cyanogen ? 

11. How would you distinguish potassium, rubidium and caesium by 
spectrum analysis ? 

12. What objects are accomplished in roasting metallic ore 1 ? 

1 3. Give an account of Davy’s original method of preparing potassium i 

14. How is the ammonical amalgam prepared and what is supposed to 
be its composition ? 

D). What are the methods by which lime can be separated from mag- 
nesia ? 

16. How is the nitrogen determined in an organic analysis ? 

17. Give a general account of the acids derived by oxidation from the 
alcohols. 

18. Calculate the weight of carbonic acid which 1 gramme of cane sugar 
ought to yield by fermentation. 

19. Describe Daniell’s battery and explain why it is constant in its 
action. 

. 20. State the principal facts of diamagnetism ? 

21. Describe the construction and explain the theory of the induction 
machine. 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

1. In each of the three figures accompanying Question 1, given the pro- 
jections a 6, a' V of a straight line : — -find its traces in each case, and give 
a bHef explanation of your work. [The accented letters in this and other 
questions following are to be understood as belonging to the vertical plane 
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of projection according to the mode of notation in Hall’s Descriptive Appendix, 
Geometry.] A'o. s. 

2. Given the traces of two planes ; — to find the projections of the GiMisai 

common section of the planes. You should work and explain solutions of Class Ex, 
this problem in several different cases. animation. 

3. In the figure for Quest. 3, let c y c' be the traces of a plane, and a, a' 
the projections of a point. It is required to draw the projections of the 
line which passes through the point and is perpendicular to the plane, and 
to determine the length of the part of it intercepted between the given 
point and the plane. 

4. In each of the two figures for Quest. 4, let 5/3 5' be the traces of a 
plane, it is required to find the angle which it makes with the horizontal 
plane of projection. 

5. Make an isometrieal projection of the house shown in outline in the 
figure for Quest. 5. The given drawing shows orthographic projections 
of a model of the house, and the required drawing is to he the isometric 
projection of the same model. 

6. Work out a numerical expression forthe ratio of the length of a line 
to that of its isometric projection. 

7. Give a diagram, accompanied by brief explanations, showing the 
method described by Monge (in Heather’s Translation) for construct- 
ing a perspective representation of an object given by its projections, 
when the picture surface is perpendicular to both planes of projection. 

8. In the figure for Quest. 8, find accurately the intersection of the 
straight line a c, a' o’, with the plane 5 fi V. 

9. In the figure for Quest. 9, find accurately the traces of the plane 
which passes through the three points a, a' ; 6, 5' ; and c, o' ; and show 
various proofs of the truth of your result. 

10. A hemisphere (which may he considered as representing a dome) 
stands on the horizontal plane of projection, having its diametrical 
circular section as base. The horizontal projection of a point on its' 
surface being given, find the vertical projection of that point : — and 
draw the traces of the plane which touches the sphere on that point. 

11. In perspective, what is meant by the measuring point of a given 
horizontal straight line, or set of parallel horizontal straight lines. It 
is the vanishing point of the base of a certain isosceles triangle, or of 
the bases of a certain set of isosceles triangles : explain this further-. 

12. Assume across your paper a “ a ground line ” x y as the intersec- 
tion of a horizontal and vertical plane of projection : — assume the hori- 
zontal trace of a vertical picture surface, oblique to the vertical plane 
of projection : — assume the two projections of a point of view or eye 
point: — and assume the two projections, of an original point, whose 
perspective representation on the picture surface is to be found. Then 
let the picture surface he laid down in the plane of your paper at 
any convenient place, with the centre or pole of the picture, the hori- 
zon line, the central vertical line, and the “ construction base ” or line 
in which the picture surface is cut by the horizontal plane of projection 
all marked on it. Then find the perspective representation of the 
assumed original point. Give brief explanations of your work. 

13. In your diagram for the previous question, assume the projections 
of a horizontal original straight line which outs the picture. Then 
find in the perspective picture, as laid flat in the plane of delineation, 
the intersecting point and the vanishing point of that original line. 

Give brief explanations. 

14. In your diagram for Quest. 12, or in a new one of the same 
kind, assume the projections of a straight line which cuts the picture 
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and is inclined to the horizon. Find in the picture, as laid flat in 
your plane of delineation, the intersecting point and vanishing point 
of that assumed original line. Give brief explanations. 

15. Find, by construction, the angle which a ray of light makes 
with the horizontal or vertical plane of projection if it falls in the direc- 
tion of a diagonal of a cube having one face in each plane of projection. 

[In the following two questions the light is to be taken as falling in a direction in 
accordance with the condition stated in the foregoing question.] 

16. Assume the projections of a horizontal flat thin circular disc, 
so that the shadow will fall wholly on the vertical plane of projection. 
Required the shadow. 

17. A cylinder of the kind which is a solid of revolution; and is 
terminated at both ends by planes perpendicular to its axis, stands on 
the horizontal plane of projection with its axis vertical, and casts its 
shadow wholly oil the horizontal plane of projection. Assume data, 
and draw the shadow. 



SURVEYING, LEVELLING, JI ENS U HAT ION, &C. 

1. Taking for simplicity a telescope adapted for a levelling instru 
ment as being made up with only two lenses, one the object glass, and 
the other the eye glass ; explain how an image of a single distant point 
is formed in it; and how the eye glass enables the eye to see the 
image distinctly though placed too near to the image to see it distinctly 
without the eye glass. 

2. Follow up your answer to the foregoing question by explaining 
farther how an image of an object having sensible size, or comprising 
many points, is formed, and how the apparent size of the object is mag- 
nified by the use of the telescope ; and how the object appears to he 
inverted. 

3. Explain the principle of the vernier, and give a practical rule for 
finding how to read the indications of any vernier. 

4. In surveying, how would you proceed to place a Y theodolite 
exactly in the straight line between two distant stations without going 
to either of them, if tlie line is not known by other marks than those 
stations 1 Both stations are visible from the ground where the line is to 
be accurately found. How would your procedure be modified if you 
were using a transit theodolite ? 

5. In Bidder’s Table of Earthwork, what quantities do tlie two num- 
bers inserted for each pair of end heights respectively express, and how 
are they used for finding the content of a prismodial block of given 
dimensions 1 

G. In levelling for a section, the work is commenced from a bench 
mark (on bridge) known, to he 51*65 feet above datum. The instru- 
ment being set up gives the following set of readings of the staff, viz.:— 



On the B M on bridge, . . . . . . . 7 *30 ft. 

On the beginning or zero point of the section, . . . 4 -65 

On point of the section at 40 links distance forward from 

commencement, 7*84 

On point of the section at 100 links distance forward from 
commencement, . .13*68 



The instrument is then moved to a new station, and there it gives the 
following readings, viz. : — 
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At 100 links distance (same point as last preceding), . 1*28 ft. Appendix, 

At 200 links distance, .4-37 8 ~ 

At 300 links distance, . ■ 5-76 Genera! 

At 375 links distance, . . . . . . .11-79 Class Ex- 

aminations. 

The instrument is then moved to a new station, and there it gives the 
following readings, viz.: — 

At 375 links distance (same point as last preceding), . 2*21 ft. 

At 400 links distance, . . . . . . .4-53 

On a bench mark on gate post, . . . . .1-93 



Make out the form of field book which you prefer to use, and insert in 
it the proper entries of all these data or observations, and work out the 
reduced levels, and make and explain whatever check on the arithmeti- 
cal work you may deem suitable. 

7. Explain liow it comes that in an oblique bridge on Buck’s system 
the widths of the voussoirs as measured along the edge of the soffit in the 
oblique face are unequal among one another, or that, in making a draw- 
ing, the inner ellipse of the oblique face must not be divided into equal 
spaces for the several voussoirs. 

8. In the transit theodolite what is the test for finding whether the 
horizontal axis is truly perpendicular to the vertical axis ? Is it essen- 
tial or unessential to the validity of this test that the pivots or journals 
at the two ends of the horizontal axis be exactly equal to one another in 
diameter ? Give reason for your answer to this. 

9. In the transit theodolite explain any good test for ascertaining 
whether the line of collimation is perpendicular to the horizontal axis. 

10. Explain the meanings of the following set of headings for the 
columns of a table for computations of a Traverse Survey, and explain the 
uses of the several columns : — (1) Courses, (2) Distances, (3) Northings, 
(4) Southings, (5) Eastings, (6) Westings, (7) Total Northings, (8) Total 
Eastings, (9) Sums of Total Northings, (10) Sums of Total Eastings, 
(11) East Products, (12) West Products, (13) North Products, (14) 
South Products. 

11. The area of paper occupied by a field on a map is found by a 
planimeter to be 12*36 square inches. The map is on a scale of 3 
chains to an inch. Eind the area of the field in acres, roods, and 
perches. 

12. Taking for granted that Professor Rankine’s method for ranging 
circular curves for railways by angles at the circumference as taught 
in his manual of Civil -Engineering, is sufficiently understood, explain 
how the process may be modified so as to introduce the curvature 
gradually in passing from each straight tangent into the main circular 
bend of the curve. 

13. Give the reading of the horizontal limb of the theodolite sub- 
mitted to you. 



SECOND AND THIRD TEAR STUDENTS AND COATES PRIZE. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WOEK. 

1. If a cone of any form, whether a solid of revolution or not, be 

given by its trace on the horizontal plane of projection together with the 
projections of its vertex : and if a straight line cutting the cone be given 
by its projections : explain how you could proceed to find the points in 
which the straight line cuts the conical surface. _ * 

2. Explain how you could proceed to draw the perspective represent 
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tation of a given, sphere, the picture surface being a vertical plane, and 
its position, as also that of the eye, and the position and size of the 
sphere, being all given. 

3. The sides of a triangle as noted in the field book from the readings 
of the chain are 3250, 2176, and 2983 links respectively; but the 
chain is ascertained to be 3£ inches too long : calculate the true area 
of' the triangle in square links. 

4. In the same triangle the angle opposite to the side 3250 has been 
accurately measured by a theodolite, and found to be 76° 19' : calcu- 
late the area from this angle and two of the measured sides, and make 
the requisite correction for the error of the chain; and give yoiu* result 
stated in square links. 

5. In the same triangle calculate the angles opposite to the sides 2176 
and 2983. 

6. Answer one of the following two questions (a) and ( b ). ' No more 
credit will be given for answers to both than for a good answer to 
one : — 

(a.) Explain clearly whatever method you prefer for taking out areas 
from a map in case you have not a planimeter available. 

(b.) Explain how to take areas from a map by means of Amsler’s 
planimeter ; and, in doing so, give the necessary instructions to enable a 
person to know the signification of the figures which he would read from 
the Amsler’s planimeter used in this College : state, for instance, what 
area would the figures 4937 indicate, the figure 7 being the one read oft’ 
by aid of the vernier ; and tell what is the meaning of the number 
16589 engraved on one arm of the instrument. The instrument will be 
submitted to you if you wish. 

7. Explain how to test a Y theodolite so as to find whether the axis 
of the cylindric rings, the line of collimation, and the bubble tube on 
the telescope, are in proper adjustment relatively to each other. 

8. Eor computation of earthwork along an entire cutting or embank- 
ment, whether will the ordinary prismodial method, or the method of 
11 mean areas” give generally more correct results, and why 1 Also ex- 
plain whether either of them has an advantage over the other in respect 
to giving means for taking sidelong slopes into account. 

9. Explain how to set out the cc half-breadths” for a railway cutting 
in sidelong ground. 

10. Explain the chief points of Professor Pankine’s method for 
ranging circular curves for railways in the case in which a transversal 
is requisite. 



THIRD TEAR STUDENTS AND COATES PRIZE. 

[Special credit will be given for a good performance of the requirements in the 
following questions.] 

11. Assume for yourself the horizontal projection of a semi- cylindric 
oblique arch, together with any other necessary data ; and following in 
general the system prescribed by Puck and taught in the College, draw 
the development of the intrado or soffit in outline ; and draw at least 
two adjacent coursing joints, and two adjacent heading joints in 
the development of the soffit, and the corresponding coursing and 
heading joints in the development of the extrado, so as to show cor- 
rectly the developed intradosal and extradosal faces of at least one stone. 
To avoid confusion of lines on your paper it is advisable that you make 
separate drawings for the intradosal and extradosal developments. Ob- 
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serve that your construction ought to involve the condition that the Appendix, 
generating radius passing through a comer of the stone in the intrado 8 ~ 
will pass through the corresponding comer of the same stone in the General 
extrado. Class Ex ” 



animations. 



QUESTIONS FOR THIRD YEAR STUDENTS AND COATES PRIZE 
CANDIDATES. 



CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

1. Describe the chief features of the Doric Order of Architecture, 
pointing out especially the characters by which it may be distinguished 
from the other Orders of classical Architecture, and also describing dis- 
tinctively the Grecian and Homan varieties of the Doric Order. 

2. What is meant by the terms Tracery ; Plate Tracery ; Bar Tracery ; 
Feathering, or Foliation • Foils ; Cusps : and by what gradual develop- 
ments did the Decorated Style of Gothic Architecture originate ? 

3. Give a brief description of the Perpendicular Style of the Gothic 
Architecture of England ; and mention the period at which it prevailed. 
Explain also the meanings of the terms Hoodmould ; Spandrel; Corbel ; 
Mullion ; Transom ; Lancet Arch ; Equilateral Arch ; Drop Arch ; 
Tudor Arch. 

4. Give information on the properties of Hydraulic Lime and of 
Roman and Portland Cement, and describe the usual modes of their 
manufacture. 

5. Prove that in ordinary circumstances a beam (a flooring joist for 
instance) supported at both ends is capable of bearing twice as much 
load spread uniformly over it, as it can bear of load applied at its 
middle. 

6. How does the stiffness of a rectangular beam, to resist bending 
within its elastic limit, vary with the breadth of the beam ; and how 
with the depth % Give proof of your answer or reason for it. 

7. How does the strength of a rectangular beam, to resist set or 
rupture by cross bending, vary with the breadth of the beam, and how 
with the depth 'l Your answer is to include proof or reasons. 

8. A bar of metal uniform in cross section at all parts of its length 
is bent so as to form nearly a complete circular ring, the two ends 
not being brought quite to meet one another. The one end is held 
fixed, and the rest of the ring is left free. Explain how stress may he 
introduced so that the ring may be made to open to a circular curve of 
greater radius, or to close to a circular curve of less radius, without 
touching it except at or near the free end. 

9. Prove that the moment of inertia of a circular area of radius r 



round its own diameter is \ tc r 4 : and explain the relation between this 
4 

quantity and the stiffness of a round bar against bending within the 



limit of its elasticity. 

10. Explain the relation which subsists between shearing stress 
in a material, and a push acting perpendicularly across a pull of equal 
intensity in the same material. 

11. Explain, so far as you readily can, the relation which subsists 
between shearing stress or strain, and the torsion of a cylindric bar, or 
of a cylindric tube. 

12. For an oblique bridge on Buck’s system, explain how to draw, 
either in full size or on a large scale, the curve of the development of 

P 2 
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the half of one edge of the soffit, and how to use this curve, in the 
stone cutting, for marking on the stone the arris, or edge, which is to be 
common to the soffit and oblique face. 

13. Make a sketch of any simple kind of braced girder, with top 
and bottom “ flanges” or “ booms” straight, parallel to one another, and 
horizontal. Then supposing a given weight applied at an apex not in the 
centre, while the girder is supported at both ends by piers or props giving 
truly vertical forces : — Show clearly what parts of the structure will be 
subjected to push, and what to pull, in virtue of the action of the applied 
weight alone, the weight of the girder itself being left out of account, or 
the pushes and pulls in question being considered as the stresses super- 
added by the action of the applied weight to any stresses previously 
existing in the several parts of the girder. 

14. Explain the nature of a cupola for melting iron in a foundry, and 
how it is used, or how worked by men, in the melting and casting of 
iron ; and how it is usually supplied with air. 

15. Mention and briefly describe one or more of the methods by 
which cast iron pipes are made ; explaining the matter as you would do 
to a person knowing little or nothing of foundry work. Also desciibe 
some of the usual modes of jointing cast iron pipes in the laying of them 
underground for conveyance of water. 

16. A diving bell is let down to the bottom of water 20 feet deep. 
"What will be the pressure in pounds per square inch with which the air 
must be pumped down to supply the workmen 1 

17. In the flow of water in pipes and canals, what is meant by the 
hydraulic mecm depth , and what by the wetted perimeter ? and what by 
such terms as the declivity or slope , or virtual declivity , or virtual inclina- 
tion 1 Also what is meant by the virtual fall of water which flows by 
a pipe from one reservoir to another; the two ends of the pipe being 
submerged under the water in the reservoirs into which they respectively 
open 1 

18. Give information as to the mode of flow of water in notches open 
above in vertical thin plates, and especially as to the gauging of water 
by rectangular notches with level crest. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , Frofessor Everett. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. ' 

1. Two men A and B carry a burden weighing 120 lbs. by means of a 
pole resting on their shoulders. The burden hangs from the pole at a 
point distant 6 feet from A’s shonlder and 4 feet from B’s. Determine 
the weight borne by A. 

2. A solid weighs 9 lbs. in air, 8 lbs. in water, and 7‘6 lbs. in an- 
other liquid. Bind the specific gravities of this liquid and of the solid. 

3. If the barrel of an air pump has a fifth of the capacity of the 
receiver, how many strokes of the pump will be required to reduce the 
density of the air by one-half] 

4. There is a cubic foot of air at temperature 20° Cent, and pressure 
28 inches. What will be the volume of this air at 0° Cent, and 30 
inches] 

5. What temperature will be obtained by dissolving an ounce of ice 
at 20° Pabr. in 100 ounces of water at 70° Eahr.; the latent heat of 
water being 142° Pahr.] 
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6. Mention tlie characteristic differences between glass, rock salt, alum, Appendix , 

and quartz, in their behaviour towards radiant heat and light. No - 8 - 

7. In what respects do the vibrations which constitute sound differ General 

from those which constitute light ? Class Ex- 

8. Compare the velocities of sound in the same gas at different states aminatioD8, 
(1) of density, (2) of temperature ; and compare its velocities in diffe- 
rent gases at the same pressure and temperature. 

9. "Write down the ratios of the vibrations corresponding to the 
eight notes which compose a complete octave. 

10. Name the methods by which the velocity of light has been deter- 
mined, and describe any one of them fully. 

11. How is a beam of parallel rays affected — 

(1.) By reflection from a concave mirror? 

(2.) By reflection from a convex mirror? 

(3.) By transmission through a concave lens? 

(4.) By transmission through a convex lens? 

And what is meant by the principal focus? 

12. Describe Volta’s condensing electroscope. 

13. Describe Fraunhofer’s lines, and state how some of them maybe 
imitated by artificial means. 

14. Give an account of Begnault’s experiments to test the accuracy of 
Boyle’s (or Mariotte’s) Law, and the results to which they led. 



Natural History. — Examiner , Professor Wyville Thomson. 

1. Describe in detail the structure of the stem of a tree-fern, stating the 
different modifications of the various tissues which occur in it, with their 
general arrangement. 

2. Describe the form, the structure, and the mode of development of 
starch granules ; and state the circumstances under which they occur in 
plants. 

3. Describe the different cases of movement in vegetable cells or in 
their contents. 

4. Describe the structure of a cone of the genus pinus, stating the 
position and form of the ovules. 

5. What are the characters of the orchidacese ? Describe the flower 
of any orchid in detail, and sketch the general distribution, properties, 
and habits of the order. 

6. Describe a fruit from each of the following orders, indicating its 
structure and mode of dehiscence (if dehiscent); rosacese; ranunculaceae; 
caryophyllacese ; cruciferse ; iridacese ; cyperacese. 

7. Give the general characters, the geographical distribution, the 
therapeutic properties, and the characters of the sub-orders of the 
composite. Name the principal economic and medicinal plants belong- 
ing to the order, and state their uses. 

8. Describe in detail the plant provided, and refer it to its natural 
order. 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you analyze an alloy of copper, zinc, and tin? 

2. State the method of determining the amount of phosphoric acid in 
a solution of ferric phosphate. 

3. What are the blowpipe tests for the oxides of copper, iron, and 
manganese ? 
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4. Describe Liebig’s method of determining the amount of chloride of 
sodium in urine, and explain the principles on which it is founded. 

5. What are the distinctive characters of uric acid and cystine] 

6. How would you recognise the presence of nitrates in well water 

7. How is the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen in a sulphur spring 
determined? How would you recognise an alkaline sulphide if also 
present ? 

8. Describe the absorption bands of blood. 

9. How would you analyze a mixture of marsh gas, olefiant gas, car 
bonic oxide and carbonic acid? 

[The Candidates were also required to perform some qualitative 
analyses.] 



Matriculation Examination. — October. 



The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 
questions. 

1. What foreign nations, by invasion or occupation, have wrought or 
contributed to changes in the English language ? Give (approximately) 
the dates of the different invasions or occupations to which you espe- 
cially refer. 

2. What are the principal differences between the ancient and modem 
languages in respect of the declensions of nouns and verbs ; are there 
similar differences for the principles of grammar between the same 
languages ? 

3. Give a brief sketch of any work which you have lately read. 

4. At about what time did the English language assume its present 
form ? 



Subject op Essay. 

The Degree in which a Knowledge of one Language, whether 
Ancient or Modern, assists the Student in learning another. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

1. The price of three per cent, consols is 91-|, what sum must be in- 
vested in order to purchase enough stock to yield an income of <£56 per 
annum? 

What is the rate of interest on the money invested ? 

2. If 11 yards of doth cost «£4 11s. 8c?., how many yards can he 
bought for £2 18s. 4 d. ? Work this question, without using the rule of 
three. 



3 5 8 

3. Express _ _ _ as fractions having all the same denominator. 
7 9 21 & 



Multiply the first two together and divide by tbe third. 

4. Divide 7380*976 by *023, proving the truth of the result by vulgar 
fractions. 

5. The tax on an article is trebled and the revenue derived from it is 

to be doubled. Eind the diminution in the consumption of the 

article. 
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EUCJLID. 

1. If the angles at the base of a triangle be equal, the triangle is 
isosceles. 

2. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure together with four 
right angles are equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has 
sides. 

3. Divide a given line into two parts so that the rectangle under the 
whole line and one part may be equal to the square of the other part. 



Appendix, 
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ALGEBRA. 

1. Divide (ay - bx ) 2 + (ax + byf by a 2 + b 2 . 

2. Express in their simplest forms — 

1 _ ( a ~ ^) 2 . a + c _ & + c 

(a + ft) 2 > (a, - b)(x - a) (a-b)(x-~b)' 

3. Solve the equations — 

3ftj + 9_5aj+16 
4 7 

5_ S _ 2 
X x + 1. x — 1 

Vx^Ih=ll-Vx 



Peel Prizes in Geometry. — Examiner , Professor Purser . 

1. If four straight lines be proportionals, the similar rectilinearfigures 
similarly described on them are also proportionals. 

2. Eind the locus of a point such that the sum (or difference) of the 
areas it subtends at two given lines may be constant. 

3. A transversal is drawn across the sides of a triangle. Investigate 
the relation existing amongst the segments into which it divides the 
sides. 

4. Pound a given quadrilateral circumscribe another similar to a 
given one. 

5. Pind the locus of a point such that the sum of its distances from 
two of the vertices of an equilateral triangle may be constantly equal to 
its distance from the third vertex. 

6. The centre of the circle circumscribing a triangle, the intersection 
of the perpendiculars let fall from the angles on the opposite sides, and 
the intersection of the lines drawn from the angles to bisect the sides, lie 
indirectum. 

7*. Pour lines proceed from a point (0) and are cut by two lines drawn 
across them in the points PQRS, P'QP'S' respectively. Show that if 
POQ = SOP, and OQP OP'Q are each right angles, then OP'S is also a 
right angle. 

8. The centre of one circle X lies on the circumference of another 

circle Y; show that if any point A be taken on.Y, from it a tangent be 
drawn to X meeting Y again in B, from B another tangent to X meet- 
ing Y in C, from 0 another tangent to X meeting Y in D, then the line 
joining AD is also a tangent to X. - 

9. In a given triangle inscribe another of given species, one of whose 
sides shall pass through a given point. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Scholarship Examinations. — October. 

Literary Scholarships. — First Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDonald. 

1. — Translate the following lines from the /on of Euripides 

6 St vtav'iaQ 

oefiv&v aroixovg 7rspi(3oXdg cncpvoipaTUJV 
opdoordraig iSpvt 8’, — t)Xiov t pXoya 
kccXuIq tpvXd%ag, ovre irpog fiEcrag 9eov 
dtcrivag ovr av irpog TeXevruiaag (JtclOeiq ,' 1 — - 
7r XsOpov araOprjtrag 1 elg evyw viav- psrpov, 
tbg 7ravra AtXtpuiv Xabv 9oivi)v koXuiv. 1 
Xafiwv 5' v<paopaQ’ tpa Qqaavp&v 2 irapa 
KartOKiaZe Qavpctr avQpwiroig opav. 

Tcp&rov [lev bpotytp 2 7r repvya? ■Kepi[Sd.XXei ttexXojv, 
avaOppa? Siov 2 ttcuSuq , oOe 'HpaicXsTje 
’ApaZovtov (TKvkfvpar rjvayicev 9eip. 
eku 8’ Ivijv v<pavra ypappamv raSe 
•f)9pourpiv aerrpa iravr tv ovpavov k vicXip’ 

'iTnrovQ pev ffKavv' sf reXtvratav 7rrvx& 1 
"H Xiog k(pk\KU)V Xaprrrpbv 'Ecnrspov tpcioG, 1 
fitXdfi rren-Xog Si Nt'2; dodpoJTOV 2 Z,vyoXg 
offlu' t7caXXsv. darpa S’ tbpetpru 2 6eqi- 
TlXtiag pev yet ptaoiropov 9 Si aWtpog 
’6 re Zuprjpqg 3 ’Qpliov, inrepQe Sk 
*A pKTog OTpktpovcr ovpaia 1 ypuor/pei 2 7roX(p, 

(kvkXoq Se iravaiXriVOQ rjicovriZ 1 avio 
fiijvoQ 1 Six VPVQi') ’YaSeg re vavrLXoig 1 
aatpkoTarov arjfitiov, r; re Quoipopog 
"Eojg 1 Siwkovc derpa. roi^o ifftv 5’ etti 
ijpmiTxtv^ dXXa, fiapfldpuv 6 * uir 1 rjppkvag 
tvijptrfiovg 2 vavg avriag 1 EXXrjvimv , 

Kal luZoOripag* <pbrag x imreiag r dypag 
kXaQwv re daiceiov r aypiuv Qrjpdfiara. 
tear eitroSovQ Sk Ke/cpoTra dvyark ptvv ireXag 
cireipaig i roS 1 tiXiGaovr, ’A.9r]vaiti)v nvog 
avaQijfta. * 

II. — 1. Parse accurately every word to which the figure 1 is attached. 

2. (a.) Derive or decompound every word to which the figure 2 is 
attached. ( b .) What remark do you make upon the quantity of i*in 
’Qplwv and of v in 'XaSeg f 

3. (a.) State the two meanings of xXefipov and the geometrical or arith- 
metical relation between them. ( b .) What has been supposed to have 
suggested the figure or the dimensions of the tent sketched in the 6th line'? 

4. Briefly elucidate the expressions, Ni)£ curtipurov %vy dig o%Vf- L 
exaXXev and Apicrog or piQova ovpaia xpvcrripet. ttoXo). 

5. (a.) Among the stars here referred to, which one does not appear in 

the Homeric description of the Shield of Akhileus ? ( b .) Can you mention 
two celestial signs which are noticed in Homeric texts but are absent in 
this passage ? (c.) What other name is given in both the Ilicis and the 

Odysseia as appropriated to ArJctos ? (d.) In what constellation did 

Pleiades and Hyades come to be associated ■? 
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6. (a) State the limitations to ■which trisyllabic feet are subject in the Appendix, 
trimeter iambics of tragedy, and (b) select instances of them from this No ' 8 ‘ 
passage. Scholarship 

Examina- 
tions. 

I. — Translate the following remarks on Habits, whether generally 
prevalent or more or less distinctive : — 

ire i ra kolvu tQrj rSiv td'uuv ncvcpijj SikffrrjKev, ti fir] Tig KarafiaQoi, lZ,cnraTr)Qr}aeTai 
vir ’ avT&v. Koiva fikv ovv e9rj rade * Qeovg asfieoQcu iccti Tifiav,—ov8kv y dp iQvog avQpio- 
rwv uQeov, tocnrep oiiSkv a(3am\evT0v , (aXXoi Si aXAbig Tipunn Qeovg, dXX' lirl to avro 
Tijv avatyopav t^ovai 7 rctvreg,') — retcva rpeipe tv, iypriyopevai rjfikpag , KaOevSeiv vv/crwp, 
rpotpcug raveaQai icdfivovrag , Siayeiv ev ctki$ fir/ vraiOpiovg. !8ia 8k iOri, d 

cat “«0vica” k aXovfiev, rapd run fiovoig 0uXa<rirerar olov oriZovrcu rapd Qpq£iv ot 
ebyeveig r aXSeg cat 7rapa reraif oi 8ov\oi } u>v ot fikv rpug uqktov ot 8' h rt fie<Tr)fi(3piai> 
obcoumv i%6vag 8k rdvreg IcQiovm 7tAj)v 2 vpivv nv&v t&v ttiv ’ AarapTrjv aejBofievwv * 

Orjpia 8k teal iravra ra ipr-era Aeyofieva u»£ etSioAa Qeuiv Atyorrliov -iralSeg fiovoi rifiwtn 
cat ffkfiovaiv, ov irdvTsg fikvroi ra avra. 

II. — Translate the following sentences in Attic, marking the accen- 
tuation : — 

1. They have more pleasure in speaking ill of me than in praising 
themselves. 2. This man, from attaching the greatest importance to 
wealth, will subjugate his other desires. 3. It is not possible that 
the same person should at once know and not know the same things. 

4. I should have heard that one ought to know letters. 5. I would 
that you had known him as I do. 6. Had they been prosperous, I 
don’t know whether they would ever have brought themselves to be 
sensible. 7. Against all that might be with justice said against the 
city, neither should I be able to reply nor will I attempt to do so. 

8. It is time not for deliberating further, but for having done with 
deliberation. 9. The difficulty of obtaining one’s livelihood both breaks 
off intimacies and turns relationships into hostility. 10. He would 
order some one of his principal favourites to take the property of whoever 
did not repair to court, giving out that he was taking his own. 11. 

They were willing to send away the ships on some fair arrangement. 

12. Strength with prudence is advantageous, but without this it more 
frequently injures those who possess it. 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 



Translate : — 

1. At Marius, ut supra diximus, cupientissuma plebe consul factus, 
postquam ei provinciam Humidiam populus iussit, antea iam infestus 
nobilitati, turn vero multus atque ferox instare, singulos modo, modo .uni- 
versos laedere ) dictitare, sese consulatum ex victis illis spolia cepisse \ 
alia praeterea magnifica pro se, et illis dolentia. Interim, quae hello 
opus erant, prirna habere , postulare legionibus supplementum, auxilia a 
populis et regibus sociisque arcessere, praeterea ex Latio fortissumum 
quemque plerosque militiae, paucos fama cognitos accii’e, et ambiundo 
cogere homines emeritis stipencliis secum proficisci. Neque illi sena- 
tes, quamquam advorsus erat, de ullo negotio abnuere audebat , ceterum 
supplementum etiam laetus decreverat, quia neque plebi militia volenti 
putabatur, et Marius aut belli usum aut studia volgi amissurus. Sed ea 
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res frustra sperata ; tanta lubido cum Mario eundi plerosque invaserat. 
Sese quisque praeda locupletem fore, victorem domum rediturum, alia 
huiuscemodi animis trahebant. 

Sallust. — Jug., S4. 

(a.) Distinguish between decern ere, statuere, sciscere, juhere , and edi- 
cere ; between legem rogare, legem juhere, legem ferre ; between pleba, 
populus, and vulgus. Derive and explain infestus. 

(6.) Turn into Greek multas {nature ; plebi militia volenti putabatuv. 
Explain accurately amhiendo, and emeritis stipendiis. When, according 
to Livy, did the Roman legionary first receive pay 'l 

(c.) What is the most probable explanation of the historical infini- 
tive *1 Enumerate the various English equivalents of the participle in 
rus. 

2. Multa in nostro collegio praechira, sed hoc, de quo agimus, in pri- 
mis, quod, ut quisque aetate antecedit, ita sententiae principatum tenet, 
neque solum honore antecedentibus, sed iis etiam qui cum imperio sunt, 
maiores natn augures anteponuntur. Quae sunt igitur voluptates cor- 
poris cum auctoritatis praemiis comparandae ? Quibu squi splendide usi 
sunt, ii mihi videntur fabidam aetatis peregisse nec tamquam inexerci- 
fcati histriones in extremo actu comiisse. At sunt morosi et anxii et 
iracundi et difficiles senes, si quaerimus, etiam avari. Sed haec morurn 
vitia sunt, non senectutis. Ac morositas tamen et ea vitia quae dixi 
habent ahquid excusationis non illius quidem iustae, sed quae probaii 
posse videatur. Contemni se putant, despici, illudi, praeterea in fragili 
corpore odiosa omnis offensio..est. Quae tamen omnia dulciora fiunt et 
moribus bonis et artibus, idque qnum in vita turn in scaena intelligi 
potest ex iis fratvibus qui in Adelphis sunt. Quanta in altero duritas, 
in altero comitas 1 Sic se res habet : ut enim non omne vinum, sic non 
omnis natura vetustate coacescit. Severitatem in senectute probo, et 
earn, sicut alia, modicam, acerbitateni nullo modo. Avaritia vero senilis 
quid sibi velit non intelligo. Potest enim quidquam esse absurdius 
quam, quo viae minus restet, eo plus viatiei quaerere 1 

Cic . — Cato Major , 18. 

(a.) Distinguish between serius, severus , and morosus ; contemnere , 
despicere, and spernere ; iratum esse and irasci. Explain the use of the 
pronoun in the phrase non illius quidem justae. 

(b.) Who are meant respectively by honore antecedentes and qui cum 
imperio sunt? Define collegium , and explain the constitution of the 
augural college at Rome. 

Translate into Latin Prose : — 

While the Capitol was building, says the legend, there came to the 
king one day a withered old woman, carrying nine books of the pro- 
phecies of the Sibyl, which she offered to sell for three hundred pieces 
of gold. The king bade her go away, which she did ; but after burning 
three of the books, she returned and asked the same price for the 
remaining six. Again treated with scorn, she retired, burned other 
three of the volumes and then came back demanding the same sum for 
those which were left. Astonished at this conduct, the king consulted 
the augurs, who assured him that in those nine books, six of which had 
been lost, were contained the fates of the city and of the Roman people. 
The three remaining volumes were accordingly purchased and deposited 
in a stone chest, which was buried in the temple of Jupiter in -the 
Oapitol. 
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1. Ipse, peregrina ferrugine clarus et ostro, . 

Spicula torquebat Lycio Gortynia comu ; E^amlaa- 1 ’ 

Aureus ex humeris sonat arcus, et aurea rati tiom. 

Cassida, turn croceam chlamydemque sinusque crepantes 
Oarbaseos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro, 

Pictus acu tunicas et barbara tegmina crurum. 

Hunc virgo, give ut templis praeflgeret arma 
Troi'a, captivo give ut se ferret in auro, 

Venatrix unum ex Omni certamine pugnae 
Caeca sequebatur, totumque incauta per agmen 
Pe mi neo praedae et spoliorum ardebat amore : 

Telum ex insidiis quum tandem, tempore capto 
Coneitat et superos Arruns sic voce precatur : 

“ Summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 

“ Quern primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
“ Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
“ Cultores multa premiums vestigia pruna, 

“ Da, pater, hoc nostris aboleri dedecus armis, 

“ Omnipotens. Non exuvias pulsaeve tropaeum 
“ Virginia aut apolia ulla peto ; mibi cetera laudem 
“ Pacta ferent : haee dira meo dum vulnere pestis 
“ Pulsa oadat, patrias remeabo inglorius urbes.” 

Audiit et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras. 

Vibg ,—len. XL, 772—795. 

(a.) Write a note on the epithets Lycio, Gortynia. Explain the con- 
struction pieties — tunicas. 

(b.) Distinguish between praeda, spolia, exuviae, manvhiae. Explain 
the formation of the perfect of pasco. Derive and explain abole'o.. 

(c.) Explain the following expressions : pace sequestra; dicere; mussamt; 
futilis auctor; quod saelus — Galydona merentem ; telisque volatile ferrum 
spargitur. 

2. Quando repostum Caecubum ad festas dapes, 

Victore laetus Caesare, 

Tecum sub alta - sic Iovi gratum - domo, 

Beate Maecenas, bibam, 

Sonante mixtum tibiis 1 carmen lyra, 

Hac Dorium, illis barbarum, 

Dt nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 2 
Dux fugit ustis navibus, 

Minatus TTrbi vincla, quae detraxerat 
Servis amicus perfidis 1 
Eomanus, eheu, - posteri negabitis - 
Emancipatus 3 feminae, 

Fert vallum et arma miles et spadonibus 
Servire rugosis potest, 

Interque signa turpe militaria 
Sol adspicit conopium 4 ! 

Ad hunc 5 frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli, canentes Caesarem, 

Hostiliumque navium portu latent 
Puppes sinistrorsum citae. 
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lo triumphe, tu moraris aureos 
. Currus et intactas boves ? 

Io triumphe, nee Iugurthino parem 
Bello repoitasti ducem, 

Neque Africanum 6 , cui super Oartbaginem 
Virtu s sepulcrum condidit ! 

Hob ,—Epod., IX., 1 — 26. 

(a.) Write brief notes on the words to which numerals are attached. 
(b.) What is the meaning of the word Epode ? How has it been 
extended by Horace? 

3. Die, age, frigoribus quare novus incipit annus, 

Qui melius per ver incipiendus erat ? 

Omnia tunc ficrent, tunc est nova temporis aetas, 

Et nova de gravido palmite gemma tumet, 

Et modo formatis operitur frondibus arbos, 

Prodit et in sumnram seminis herba solum, 

Et tepidum volucres coneentibus aera mulcent, 

Ludit et in pratis luxuriatque pecus. 

Turn blandi soles, ignotaque prodit hirundo, 

Et luteum celsa sub trabe fingit opus ; 

Turn patitur cultus ager et renovatur aratro ; 

Haec anmi novitas jure vocanda fuit. 

Ovid. — Fasti , I., 149 — 161. 



History and the English Language. — Examiner , Professor Yomje. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What were the circumstances under which Waltheof, Wallace, 
Lord Cobham, and the Duke of Suffolk were put to death ? 

2. Give a list of the kings of England between the Conquest and 1509, 
distinguishing those who inherited the crown from their fathers, and 
those who obtained it in any other manner : and explaining the nature of 
the rights or pretensions of those who did not inherit from their fathers. 

3. What kings of England, during the same period, distinguished them, 
selves most by opposition to the Papal power % 

4. What were the chief provisions of Magna Charta ? Was it wholly 
a novel enactment? Was any proof given of the estimation, favourable 
or unfavourable, in which it was regarded in subsequent reigns ? 

5. Give a sketch of the life and character of Louis IX. of France. 

6. What were the States General of France? Who established them? 
What was the composition, and what were the duties of the French 
Parliament ? 

7. What kings of France were most mixed up with the history of 
England ? Give particulars of the circumstances under which those kings 
became thus connected with England. 

8. Who were Hugh de Burgh, Simon de Montfort, the Duke of Bedford, 
Dunois, du Guesclin, and Etienne Marcel. 
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Subject op Essay. 

The Difference, in Object and TJse, between the Study of Poetry 
and op Prose Literature. 
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Second Year Students. jppmdtx , 

1 To. 8. 

Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouaU. 

I. — Translate the following lines from the Ylllth Book of the llias 

rivtrev 1 8k SiaTpvaiov 7 AavaoTor yfydJVwg' 1 
“ alSuig, ’Apyelot, kolk iXkyxea, elSog dyijroi ! 8 
iry iflav 1 tvxw\ai } — ore or) tpapkv tlvai dpitrroi , — 
tig 7 ror’ kvl Arjpvtp KEVEavxieg' 2 rfyopdaoBE,* 

[f oQovreg 1 KpEa 1 7ro\Xa /3oaiv 6p9oKpaipaiov, 3 '] 

XLvovrsg Kprjrijpag iTLOTEtpkag 1 oivolo, 

TpiOOJV avQ’l EKCLTOV TE SirjKOtr'uoV TE EKatJTOg 
arrjtTEirO' iv ToXkptp ; vvv S’ ovS’ ivbg a£uu elpsv. 1 
Zev irarep ! i) pa nv r)8i) vTEppsvkwv (3acriXT)wv 
ry8’ ary datrag 1 feat fitv pey a kvSoq airy vpag j 1 
ov pkv Sr) tote <j>r)pi reov 1 TEpiKaXXka (Stopbv 
vt]i toXvkXtpSi* TapeXBepev 1 iv9d.Se Ippaiv, 
aXX‘ Iti Tram (SoCiv Srjpov Kai prjpi ttCTja 1 
Upevog 1 Tpoirjv evteLxeov i%aXaira%ai. 
aXXa, Zeu 1 to5e 7rep pot ETiKpryqvov 1 EsXfotfp* 
avrobg Srj irsp latrov vTEKtpvyeeiv /cat aXv^at, 
prj8’ ovrio Tpaictrcrti/ la SapvatrQat ’Axatovg.” 

(i>g tparo- tov 8k Taryp bXotpvparo Satcpv ^Eovra, 
vevce 8e ol Xabv aoov Ippevai ovd’ dToXeitrOai. 
aiiruza S’ ahrbv f)KE l reXeiorarov tetetjvwv 
vefSpbv exovt bvbx* a(Jl re/cog iXatpoio Ta\Eir)g- 
Trap 5e Atog (3 up<$ 7rEpucaX\ei KafifiaXe 1 vefipov, 
h>9a Travoptpaiiffi Zrjvi 1 pk&crKov 1 ’A%atot. 

H. — 1. ( a .) Parse fully tlie words to which the figure 1 is attached, sub- 
joining the Attic counterparts wherever they differ from the Homeric. 

(6.) Distinguish (papev from (f>apev, av& from avd’, curoXiadat from axo- 
Xeladai, and show how the clauses to which they belong are to be ren- 
dered when the former variants are substituted for the latter. 

2. Decompound the words to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Restore lapsed letters (such as F, <r, &c.,) to words which you believe 
to have retained them in Homeric usage. 

4. Adduce parallels from other books of the Ilias to the phrases in 
vss. 2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 15, 20. 



I. — Translate the following sentences from Xenophon’s Anabasis : — 
bpvvii) prjS ’ i i ipoi iSiq. VTE<rx eT0 HevOtjs e^eiv, prjSe & ol aXXoi crrparrjyoi IXafiov 
tlXijtpivat, pf) toLvvv pr)8k ova ri ov Xo^aywv ivioi. Kai tl Si) ravr ’ iiroi ow; tppijv, Sr 
avopeg ! 'Strip paXXov avptpkpoipi rovrtp r i)v tote rreviav, rotrovrip paXXov avrov tpiXov 
TOLijaeaQaL otote Svvatrdelij. I yw 8k iipa te avrov opu> ev t parrovra Kai yiyvutrKtu Sr) 
avrov rrjv yvujprjv . eltol St) Tig av , “ ovkovv aiaxovy ovto) pwptbg l^aTarttipivogF* 
vai pa Aia ytrxvvoprjv cLv pkvroi, el virb TroXepiov ye ovrog k^ij7raTt}6r)V‘ tpiXtp Sk ovti 
iiarrardv atff%tov poi Sokel elvai t) eZairaTatrOai. lirel, el ye rrpbg tpiXovg etrri fo/Xamj, 
iratrav ol 8a r)pag tj>vXa%apevovg &g pi) rrapaa%Eiv rovrtp repotpaavv SiKaiav pi) droSi- 
Sovai i)piv 8. v7ck<rxETO' ovte yap f)8iKV)<rapEv tovtov ovbkv oute KaTEfiXaKEvtrapev rd 
tovtov oiidk pi)v KaTESetkidtjapev oiiSkv itp’ ‘6 tl rjpdg ovrog i rapiKaXetrev. “aXXa, 
tfairjrE av , “ ISet ra evE^upa rorc Xafielv, wg pr)8 el ijSovXero eSvvaro i^arrarav. 7rpdg 
ravra 8k tzKOverare & eyw ovk av tote eltov tovtov ivavriov, el pi] poi TavraTaaiv 
dyvwpoveg iSoKEtTE Eivai i) Xiav elg lpi axapiaroi. 



Scholarship 

Exatnina- 

lions. 
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9.4 Appendix to Report of the President 

H. — lender the followingin Attic prose : — 

There is to my mind no finer specimen of moral grandeur than that 
presented by him who first resolved to read and comprehend the heavens. 
On some lofty peat he stood in the stillness of the midnight hour, with 
the listening stars as witnesses of his vows, and there, conscious of his 
high destiny and of that of hisrace, resolved to commence the work of ages. 
« Here,” he exclaimed, “is my watch-tower, and yonder bright orbs are 
henceforth my solitary companions. Night after night, year after year, 
■will I watch and wait, ponder and reflect, until some ray shall pierce the 
deep gloom which now wraps the world.” 



L — Translate the following stanzas from the JKippolytos of Euhi- 
pides : — 

oIk&tl ydp k aQapav <ppev e^co ra nap’ ZXiriSa AeOootav, arp. 

£7T£t rbv 'EXXaviaf 1 

Qavspwrarov dor spa yaiag 

tlSofiev ciSofisv Ik -n-arpoc opyag 

aXXav kir alav 1 iejxEVOv. 1 

<J ipdfiaQcn 2 7 ToXajriSog 2 dnrag* 

Spvfiog? r opEiog, 00 1 1 KVV&V 

otcv ttoSiav jikra Qijp iq Zvatptv 1 
A'tKTVvvav 2 dfupi aefxvav ! 3 

ouketi avfyjyiav 1 7rc5Xwv ’Evet&j/ hnfSdaCi 1 avnorp. 

rov dfupl At fivag rpoxov* 

Karkxtav 7roSi yv/ivdSog 1 i-mrov. 
povaa. S' dvTrvag 2 inr avruyt 3 %op5av* 

Afi % ei Trarpyov dvd Sofiov' 
aorktpavo i Sh Kopag avd.Tra.vXai 3 
Aarovg (3a9eiav dvd %Xoav 
WixtptS'nov 2 S’ aTToXtoXe tftvyq ad 
XsKrpwv dfiiAXa Kovpatg. 

iyd/ Sh aq bvarvyiq SdxpvaL Sioiotii 1 kirtpSog. 

iroTfiov air orpov" aJ raAaiva 

fiarep ! Zrsiceg dp’ dvovara . . s 

<piv c{i£v ! fiavia > Qtdioiv. 

iw ioj avt^vyiaO- Xaptreg ! 

rt rbv rdXav Zk tt arpiag ydg 

rov ovSkv drag alnov TrkfiTsrs rCuvS’ arc' o1ko>v ; 

II. — 1. Parse fully and accurately the words to which the figure 1 is 
attached, noticing the quantity of the t in fiaylto and iifxtvov and the 
accentuation of ov^vyiav and ov^vyLai. 

2. Derive or decompound the words to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Point out various Doric flexions exemplified above, but distinguish 
also some Ionic and Attic flexions. 

4. Elucidate vss. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, adducing parallel passages from this 
drama. 



Latin. — Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 

Translate : — 

Hanc vero quaestionein, etsi non est iniqua, numquam tamen senatus 
constituendam putavit. Erant enim leges, erant quaestiones vel de caede 
yel de vi, nec tantum maerorem ac luctum senatui mors P. Clodii adfere- 
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bat, ut nova quaestio constitueretur. Cuius enim de illo incesto stupro Appendix, 
iudicium decemendi senatui potestas esset erepta, de eras interitu quis No - 8 - 
potest credere senatum iudicium novuru constituendum putasse ? Cur scholarship 
jgitur incendium cuiiae, oppugnationem aedium M. Lepidi, caedem hanc Examina- 
ipsam contra rem publicam senatus factam esse decrevit ] Quia nulla vis fclons * 
umquam est in libera civitate suscepta inter cives non contra rem publicam. 

Non enim est ilia defensio contra vim umquam optanda, sed non num- 
quam est necessaria. iSTisi vero out ille dies, quo Ti. Gracchus est caesus, 
autille, quo Caius, aut arma Satumini non, etiam si ere publica oppressa 
sunt, rem publicam tamen vulnerarunt. Itaque ego ipse decrevi, quum 
caedem in Appia factam esse c.onstaret, non eum, qui se defendisset, contra 
rem. publicam fecisse, sed, quum inessent in re vis et insidiae, crimen 
iudicio reservavi, rem notavi. Quod si per furiosum ilium tribunum 
senatui quod sentiebat perficere licuisset, novam quaestionem nullam 
haberemus. Deceraebat enim, ut veteribus legibus tantum modo extra 
ordinem quaereretur. Divisa sententia est postulante nescio quo : nihil 
enim necesse est omnium me flagitia proferre. Sic reliqua auctoritas 
senatus empta intercessione sublata est. 

Cic.— pro Mil., c. 5., § 13, 14. 

(a.) Describe the quaestiones perpetuae. "When and by whom were 
they instituted 1 Under what laws could Milo have been arrainged ? 

(&.) Write notes upon oppugnationem aedium M. Lepidi ; ego ipse ; 
and arma Satumini. What is the force of the imperfect decernebat ? 

(c.) What were the two clauses of the sententia referred to, and to 
which of them did the veto apply 1 ? Name the tribunus fuHosus. 

2. Postea vero quam Hortensius excogitavit, ut legem de religione 
Fufius tribunus pi. ferret, in qua nihil aliud a consulari rogatioiie differe- 
hat nisi iudicum genus — in eo autem erant omnia — pugnavitque, ut ita 
fieret, quod et sibi et aliis persuaserat nullis ilium iudicibus effugere 
posse, contraxi vela perspiciens inopiam iudicum, neque dixi quidquam 
pro testimonio, nisi quod erat ita notum atque testatum, ut non possem 
praeterire. Itaque si causam quaeris absolutionis, ut iam ir pog to Trporspov 
revertar, egestas iudicum fuit et turpitudo. Id autem ut accideret, 
commissum est Hortensii consilio, qui dum veritus est ne Fufius ei legi 
intercederet, quae ex senatus considto ferebatur, non vidit illud, satius 
esse ilium in infamia relinqui acsordibus quam infirmo iudicio committi. 

Sed ductus odio properavit rem deducere in iudicium, quum ilium plum- 
beo gladio iugulatum iri tamen diceret. Sed iudicium si quaeris quale 
fuerit, incredibili eadtu, sic, uti nunc ex eventu ab aliis, a me tamen ex 
ipso initio consilium Hortensii reprehendatur. Nam ut rejectio facta 
est clamoribus maximis, quum accusator tamquam censor bonus homines 
nequissimos reiiceret, reus tamquam clemens lanista frugalissimum quem- 
que secemeret, ut primum iudices consederunt, valde diffidere boni 
coeperunt. Non enim umquam turpior in ludo talario consessus fuit. 
Maculosi senatores, nudi equites, tribuni non tam aerati quam, ut 
appellantur, aerarii. Pauci tamen boni inerant, quos reiectione fugare 
iUe non potuerat, qui maesti inter sui dissimiles et maerentes sedebant et 
contagione turpitudinis vehementer permovebantur. 

Cic. — ad Attic., 1, 16, 2, 3. 

Explain the allusion in irpoQ to nporepov. How did the proposal of 
Fufius differ from the rogation of the Consuls 1 When and under what 
law were the tribuni aerarii admitted to the judicia l Explain the force 
of tamen in quum — tamen diceret , 
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3. Translate into Latin Prose : — 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the camp was 
instantly broken up, andthe troops fell into their ranks without delay or 
confusion. Besides their arms, which the legionaries scarcely considered 
as an encumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification and the provisions of many days. Under 
this weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a modem soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in about six hours, near 
twenty miles. On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions converted the column of march 
into an order of battle. The slingers and archers skirmished in the 
front ; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded or sus- 
tained by the strength of the legions ; the cavalry covered the flanks, 
and the military engines were placed in the rear. 



Translate : — 

1. An. Adeon rem redisse, ut qui miki consultum optume uelit esse, 

Phaedria, patrem ut extimescam, ubi ueniat in mentem eius 
aduenti ! 

Quod ni fuissem incogitans, ita [emn] expectarem, ut par fuit. 
Ph. Quid istuc 'l An Rogitas 1 qui tarn audacis facinoris miki con- 
sents sis 1 

Quod utinam ne Phormioni id suadere in mentem incidisset 
Neu me cupidum eo inpulisset, quod miki principiumst malil 
Non potitus essem : fuisset turn illos mi aegre aliquot dies : 

At non cotidiana cura liaec angeret animurn. Ph. Audio. 

An. dum expecto quam mox ueniat qui kanc mihi adimat consuetu- 
dinem. 

Ph. Aliis quia defit quod amant aegrest : tibi quia super est dolet. 
Amore abundas, Antipho. 

Nam tua quidem hercle certo uita kaec expetenda optandaquest. 
Ita me di bene ament, ut mihi liceat tam diu quod amo frui, 
lam depecisci morte cupio ; tu conicito cetera, 

Quid ego ex hac inopia nunc capiam, et quid tu ex istac copia, 
Vt ne addam, quod sine sumptu ingenuam, liberalem nactus es, 
Quod habes, ita ut uoluisti, uxorem sine mala fama palam : 
Beatus, ni unum desit, animus qui modeste istaec ferat, 

Quod si tibi res sit cum eo lenone quocum mihist, turn sentias. 
Ita plerique omnes sumus ingenio, nostri nosmet paenitet. 

Ter. — Phorvi., II., 1 7 2 — 20. 

(a.) Explain the construction ejus adventi venit in mentem. 

(b.) Scan the first three lines. 

2. Kotva (f)(X(i}v haec sunt, haec sunt tua, Candide, ko iva, 

Quae tu magnilocus nocte dieque sonas : 

Te Lacedaemonio velat toga lota Galaeso 
Y el quam seposito de grege Parma dedit, 

At me quae passa est furias et cornua tauri, 

Noluerit dici quam pila prima suam. 

Misit Agenoreas Cad mi tibi terra lacernas : 

Non vendes nummis coccina nostra tribus. 

Tu Libycos Indis suspendis dentibus*orbes : 

Pulcitnr testa fagina mensa miki. 
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Immodici tibi flava tegunt chrysendeta mulli : Appendix-, 

Concolor in nostra, cammare, lance rubes. 8 ‘ 

Grex tuus Tliaco poterat certare cinaedo, Scholarship 

At mihi succurrit pro Ganymede maims. Examina- 

Ex opibus tantis veteri fidoque solacli tl0ns * • 

Das nihil et dicis, Candide, kolvo. <t>i\u>v1 



Martial — Epigr. IT., 44. 

(a.) Write brief notes on any word or phrase which you think requires 
illustration. 

. (b.) When did Martial flourish'? Describe the structure of his Epi- 
grams. Can he be regarded as its inventor 'l 

3. Quid vetat et stellas, ut quaeque oriturque caditque, 

. Dicere % promissi pars fuit ista mei. 

Felices animae, quibushaec cognoscere primis 
Inque domos superas scandere cura fuit. 

Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque 
Altius humanis exseruisse caput. 

Non Venus et vinum sublimia pectora fregit, 

Officiumve fori, mihtiaeve labor : 

Nee levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco, 

Magnarumve fames sollicitavit opum. 

Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 

Aetheraque ingenio supposuere suo. 

Sic petitur caelum, non ut ferat Ossan Olympus, 

Summaque Peliacus sidera tangat apex. 

Nos quoque sub ducibus caelum metabimur illis, 

Ponemusque suos ad vaga signa dies. 

Ovid— Fasti 1. 295-310. 

4. Translate into Latin Hexameters : 

The city which thou seest no other deem 
Than great and glorious Home, queen of the earth, 

So far renowned, and with spoils enriched 
Of Nations. There the Capitol thou seest 
Above the rest lifting his stately head, 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable ; and there Mount Palatine, 

The imperial palace, compass huge and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 

With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 

Turrets and terraces and glittering spires. 



The English Language. — Examiner , j Professor Tongs . 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the different stages of the language used in Britain before 

it assumed its present form, having been spoken of by different writers, 
as Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, &c. Explain the meaning and 
analyse the correctness of this classification. . 

2. During the 12 first centuries of the Christian Era, Britain was 
invaded and subdued by several foreign nations. Enumerate the principal 
conquests of the island, and mention any traces left by those conquests- 
on the language of the country. 
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3. What are the characteristics 'which expressly distinguish the 
modem languages of Europe from the ancient classical languages 1 And 
axe these distinctions more or less visible in English than in other 
modem languages ; than, for instance, in French ? 

4. Dr. Latham says, “ the laws of Syntax are neither more nor less 
than the dictates of common sense applied to language.” Comment on 
this assertion. 

5. "What are transitive and intransitive verbs ? Is there in some 
instances a disposition to confuse them % In such sentences as, I move, 
I strike, to what class do these verbs belong 1 

6. The literature of England is sometimes distinguished by periods. 
Critics speak of the early writers ; the writers of the Elizabethan age ; 
the writers of the Reformation ; of the age of Anne, &<:. Mention one 
or two of the greatest writers of the different periods of English history, 
and their principal works and characteristics. 

7. What are the qualities required to constitute a poet and a prose writer 
of the highest class ? What are the chief points of difference in those 
qualities % 

8. How many English writers have attained a high reputation for 
both prose and poetry? If any have done so, mention and describe 
them. 



Subject of Essay. 

The Characteristics of k the English Drama, and Dramatists, as 
COMPARED OR CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. Architecture differs from the other four great Arts in one remark- 
able particular. Poetry, Music, Sculpture, and Painting, can and ought 
always to be exercised purely for their own sakes and not for any ulterior 
purpose. But this great principle is found hard to reconcile with the 
necessities of Architecture. The number of buildings which are erected 
mainly as works of Art, must always be trifling compared to those construct- 
ed for definite utilitarian purposes. We build houses, fortresses, churches, 
that we may dwell in them, use them for military operations, perform 
in them religions services ; but not mainly or primarily to create works 
of architectural Art. Indeed, the edifices which may be considered 
purely artistic are not at first -sight easily discoverable. Almost every 
building has another purpose beside Art. A man makes a poem, a 
a piece of music, a statue, or a picture, because he wishes to express 
something beautiful, and (if he be a true artist) for no other reason. Bpt 
very rarely indeed does any one erect an edifice, large or small, without 
having in view some other purpose beside expressing beauty in the 
abstract. Some want must be supplied, some event recorded, some 
convenience attained, by almost every buil din g which men think of 
constructing. — E. P. Cobbe. 

Translate into English : 

II. D 4tait bien tard lorsque j e m’<iveillai de mon profond sommeil; j ’avais 
domn douze heures de suite comme une seconde, et la premiere chose que 
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jevis, ceferunt mes petites vitres rondes couvertes de ces fleurs d’ argent, Appendix, 
de ces toiles transparentes et de ces mille omements de givre, tels que la - Ar °- 8 - 
main de mil ciseleur ne pourrait en dessiner. Ce n’est pourtant qu'une Scholarship 
simple pensee de Dieu, qui nous rappelle le printemps an millieu de Examina- 
l’hiver ^ mais c’estaussi le signe d’un grand froid, d’un froid sec et vif tlons * *' 
qui succ^de a la neige ; alors tontes les rivieres sont prises et meme les 
fontaineSj les sentiers humides sont durcis et les petites flaqnes d’eau 
couvertes de cette glace blanche et friable qui craque soils les pieds 
comme des coquilles d’ceufs. 

En regardant cela, le nez & peine hors de ma couverture et le bonnet 
de coton tire jusqu’au bas de la nuque, jerevoyais tous les hivers passes et 
je me disais : “ Eritzel, tu n’oseras jamais te lever, pas mdme pour aller 
dejeuner, non, tu n’oseras pas ! ” — Erckmann Chatrian. 

Translate : — 

III. Mais, sans error en vain dans ces vagues propos, 

Et pour rimer ici ma pensee en deux mots, 

N’en deplaise & ces fous, nommes sages de Gr&ce, 

En ce monde il n’est point de parfaite sagesse ; 

Tous les hommes sont fous, et, malgre tous leurs soins, 

Ne different entre eux que du plus on du meins. 

Comme on voit qu’en un bois que cent routes separent 
Les voyageurs sans guide assez souvent s’egarent, 

L’un k droit, 1’autre & gauche, et courant vainement. 

La meme erreur les fait errer diversment : 

Chacun suit dans le monde une route incertaine, 

Selon que son erreur le joue et le promeme ; 

Et tel y fait l’habile et nous traite de fous, 

Qui sous le nom de sage est le plus fou de tous. 

Mais quoi que sur ce point la satire publie, 

Chacun veut en sagesse eiiger sa folie, 

Et, se laissant regler ^ son esprit tortu, 

De ses propres defauts se fait une vertu. 

Ainsi, cela soit dit pour qui veut se connaitre 
Le plus sage est celui qui ne pense point l’etre. 

Boileatj — Satire IT. 

II. Philological Questions. 

( a ) "What is the great law of the permutation of the Mutse in the 
Romance languages ? 

( b ) Explain what is meant by diphthong aisori. 

(c) Describe the double process by which Erench words are derived 
from Latin, and give at least six examples of two modern words derived 
from the same etymon. 



GERMAN". 

Translate into German : 

I. A messenger has brought a letter. He will be obliged to obey. 
Open the window. The estate has been sold. The board is ten feet 
long and fiteen inches broad. As the railway-train had been detained 
by an accident, the letters arrived three hours later than usual. I shall 
take an umbrella for it is going to rain. 

II. The battle of Hastings, and the events which followed it, not only 
’ placed a Duke of Normandy on the English throne, but gave up the 

whole population of England to the tyranny of the Norman race. The 
subjugation of a nation by a nation has seldom, even in Asia, been more 

G 2 
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■Appendix, complete. The country was portioned out among the captains of the 
jfo. s. invaders. Strong military institutions, closely connected -with the insti- 
Scholarship tution of property, enabled the foreign conquerors to oppress the children 
Rxamma- of the soil. A cruel penal code, cruelly enforced, guarded the privileges, 
tioM ' and even the sports, of the alien tyrants. Yet the subject race, though 
beaten down and trodden under foot, still made its sting felt. —Macaulay. 

Translate into English : 

HI. ©cfc. 3elj erinnere titi^ jeitMotf, luie bet Sanbgraf son ^anau eitte 3agb 
gab, imb bit gurften mtb item bie jugegen lrarett unitv fteiem §imuiet fpeif’tcn, unb 
boa SanbsoIE ad petbei litf jit ju feijett. Sas tear hint TOaSferabc, bie tv fidj fetbft ju 
(S^itn angtjiellt ^atte. Jlber bie sofien ruttbcn Jtopfc bev SBurfcTje unb SMbet, bie rotljtn 
fflatfcit aiie, unb bie loo^lMbigen ffiamtec unb ftottlicben ©teife, unb adeS ftcljlit^e 
©tjhbter, unb trie fie Sped naijmen nit bee Jievettdjfeii ifiret $ertn, ber auf ©cites 
iBoben unite iijnen fidj ergofte ! 

©eotg. $a« teat tin §etr, srfitoinmen lute iljr. 

®bfc. ©odfen tsit nid't bcjfeit bap mefje folate gurflen auf einutat Ijerrfcljen fonuen? 
bap Sieteljning bet .RaifetS, grieb unb greunbf^aft bee fflacljbnrn, anb Sitb bee Unites 
tfjanen, bee Foftbatjie gatnitienfdjajj fet;n Istrb, bee auf Enfet unb Urentet erbt ? 3eber 
lrutbe bat feinige erljalten unb in fidj fetbfi setnteljren, ft ait bap fie jepo uiept jujumljmm 
glattben, menu fie nidjt anbect setbetbtn. — Goethe. 

Sionef. 

IV. ffltjtoeb, faijrt isobjt! ®et Sdpaneit fcf)utbigen 3o(i 
SBid i$ end) reblidj nadj ber ©djtadjt enttidjten, 

Sffienn idj aiSbann nod) ubtig bin. Sefct abet 
IRuft ta-J ©efcfjicf mid) feet, bat auf bem ©cptadjtfetb 
bled) tidjfenb fi|t unb feme Soofe fdjuttett. 

Sluf Sieberfeljn in einee anbern ffieti ! 

Jfum ifl bee Sbfdjieb fut bie touge geeunbfdjaft. 

SoOot. 

Slalb ift’s sorubev, unb bee Erbe geb’ id), 

See ets’gen Sonne bie Sltome Isteber, 

®ie |tc§ ju ©t^mevj unb 2u(l in mic gefugt— 

Uub son bem mo^t’gen Salbot, bee bie SLBelt 
Siit feitiem Reiegtenljm fuflte, bteibi nidjtd hbeig, 

Site eiue ^anbsott teidjten Staubd. — <Bo gepi 
See SJlmfd) ju Snbe— unb bie einjige 
Sltisbeute, bie loir nub bem Ramgf bet Sebcnt 
SBegtegen, ift bie ©inflect in bat Klimts 
Unb Ijerjlidje SBetadjtung ata beftttt, 

Sfi at und erbaben febien uub ttunfcbenstsertl). — S chuaub. 
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Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 



Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



1. A stone is let fall from a tower and in tlie last second before it 
reaches the ground it falls 100. feet. Assuming that the stone falls from 
rest in any given time through a number of feet equal to 1 6 times 
the square of the number of seconds it has been falling, find the height 
of the tower. 

2. The radii of two circles are 2 and 9 and the distance between their 
centres 13, calculate to two decimal places the lengths of their common 
tangents. 

3. A vessel contains 100 gallons of wine. A gallon is drawn 100 
times successively and each time replaced by a gallon of water, what 
proportion of wine remains in the vessel. 

log 3 = 0.4771213 log 11 = 1.0413927 
log (36.604) = 1.56353 

4. Show by raising 3 to its powers that logi 0 (3) lies between 11 and 1? 



and hence write down a number which shall not differ from the true 
value of this logarithm by so much as -0011. 

5. Solve the equations — 

( a + x'f + (a- x f = <? 



y on + x + j m-x _ 2 np 

n + x V n — x \/ n 



6. Given ^ (x + y) = a, x - + y — =1, find x and y. 

\yxf V * 

7. Suppose x + y to remain constant, when is - + - least, x and y 



being always positive. 

8. Write down the expansion of (1 + x) n . Prove that the sum of the 

coefficients of any two consecutive powers of x in this expansion = the 
coefficient of the higher power of rein the expansion of (1 + x) n + \ Cal- 
culate the coefficient of x 5 in (1 4- 3 re 2 — 2re 3 ) 5 . _ • * 

9. Four quantities are in geometric progression and the sum. of the 
extremes = twice the sum of the means. Find the common ratio. 



10. Show that if 



cos 3 0 



cos a sin a 



sin3S = l,then cosa 



+ f^=-l,unlesse = a. 
0 sin 6 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Construct an isosceles triangle having each angle at the base double 
the vertical angle. 

2. Given all the sides of a quadrilateral, show that its area is greatest 

when it can be inscribed in a circle. _ 

3. A variable circle passes through two fixed pomts GO let rQ be 
its points of intersection with a fixed circle, and let OP OQ meet the 
latter again in P'Q'. Show that P'Q' passes through a fixed point • 

4. From any point P in the base A B of a semicircle two lines P Q, 
P B, are drawn ™ n .lring the angles Q P A, R P B equal, show that the 
triangles Q P A, R P B are similar. 
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5. Express sin 5 0 in terms of sin 0. 

6. Investigate the relation amongst the tangents of three angles 
which together make 90°. 

7. Prove the formula sin^A = \J ~ — 



Given hase and the difference of the other two sides of a triangle show 
that the rectangle under the perpendiculars dropped from the extremities 
of the hase on the internal bisector of the vertical angle is also giveu. 

8. Prove the expression for the area of a triangle in terms of one side 
and the adjacent angles 

i oSinBsinC 



9. In any triangle 



sm(B + G)‘ 



. A . B . C r 
sm— sm— sm— 



when R, r are the radii of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

10. Reduce 1 - sin 2 A - sin 2 B - sin 2 0 - 2 sinA sinB sinC to the pro- 
duct of four cosines multiplied by a numerical factor. 

11. Show that if a — 6 cos 0 + c sin 0 

6 = a- cos 0 + d sin 0 



then either a 2 -f6 2 = 0 and sin0 = 0 

or a 2 + d 2 = 6 2 + c 2 and 0 = tan -1 - + tan” 
a b 

12. If three lines be drawn across a triangle, each of them making 
equal angles with a pair of sides and at the same time dividing the area 
into two equal parts, prove that a 2 /? 2 + + y 2 a 2 = 4 A 2 where a, (3, y 

are the lengths of these lines and A is the area of the given triangle. 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser . 



1. 15" two circles are so disposed that a quadrilateral (neither pair of 
whose opposite sides intersect without production) can be inscribed in 
the first and circumscribed to the second. 



(R-5) a (K + S) 2 P 

When R, r are the radii of the circles £ the distance between their 
centres. 

2. Assuming De Moivre’s theorem expand cos 0 in terms of 0. 

How would you represent geometrically the sum of the series — 



1.2 1.2.3. 4 



+ &c. ad inf. 



3. Calculate 7r to five places of decimals proving the formula employed. 

4. Given a cos 0 — 6 cos <p. Prove that a sin 0-1-6 sin <p is greatest 
when 6-\~<p = tt (a and 6 being both positive). 

Apply this to find the quadrilateral of given sides and maximum area. 

5. If a solid angle he contained by three plane angles, any two of 
them are together greater than the third. 
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6. Given base and area of a spherical triangle, find locus (1) of vertex. Appendix, 

(2) of the middle point of either side. So ‘ 

7. From two points A, B on the surface of the sphere, arcs of great Scholarship 

circles A' A, BB' are drawn perpendicular to a given great circle. Prove Examina- ■ 
that— tion ‘ 

cmA'TV- ainABcosfl 
cosAA'cosBB' 

Where 6 = angle between, tbe great circles AB, A'B'. 

8. Prove tbe formula — 

tan|(A-B) = shl f( g ~^ . cot^C. 

’ sin|(a + &) 2 

9. ’ Eliminate 0 from tlie equations 

x — cos 3 0 = 3 cos (f) sin 2 0 
y — sin 3 0 = 3 sin (p cos 3 (f> 

10. If are two consecutive convei’gents to a continued fraction, 

H 

prove that pq' ~p'q= + 1, and that tbe error induced by stopping at tbe 
convergent - is less than—,. 

<z_ n 

Express V7 as a continued fraction, and calculate tbe first 5 conver- 
gent. 

1 1. Solve tbe cubic 

4^-21 ai + 172 = 0 

12. Explain fully bow, having first calculated tbe modulus and tbe 
logarithms of 2, 3, 7, 11 and 13 yon would proceed to calculate a com- 
plete table of logarithms. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. Eind tbe equation of a line passing through tbe intersection of two 
given lines and parallel to a third. 

2. Eind tbe length of tbe perpendicular let fall from tbe point xy on 

tbe line — + % — 1. 
a o 

3. Examine tbe condition that tbe circle 

x 2 rt- y 2 4- 2 gx + 2 fy + c=0 

(1) touch, (2) cut off a given intercept m on tbe axis of a?. 

Eind tbe locus of tbe centre of a circle cutting off equal intercepts on 
tbe axes. . , 

4. Investigate, by co-ordinate geometry, tbe locus of a point subtend- 
ing equal angles at two given portions of the same right line. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS; 

1. Show, from pure geometry, that 

Afsina;) = cosx : — (square described on x) = 2a. 
cfop ' dx' 

2. Prove, without assuming the binomial theorem, that 

d ( af ) = rat"- 1 for all values of n. 
dx 
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3. Differentiate 






4. Differentiate 
lot 



* J\ 



+ V'2x + 03 2 
- V2x + cc 2 



4- tan" 



<S> 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

[The propositions to he proved geometrically. ] 

1. In any conic tangents at the extremities of any chord intersect on 
the diameter which bisects the chord. 

2. The foot of the perpendicular let fall from the focus of an ellipse 
■upon a tangent lies upon the auxiliary circle. 

3. From the focus of a conic (S) a variable line S P is drawn to the 
curve, a tangent is drawn at P and a line S Q drawn to meet this 
tangent P Q at Q 

Find the locus of Q 

(1) When the angle S is a light angle. 

(2) When it is any given angle. 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



Experimental Physics. — Examiner , Professor Everett. 

1. By what method has the force of gravity at different parts of the 
earth’s surface been compared ? 

2. By what methods has the mean density of the earth been investi- 
gated? 

3. How is the sp. gr. of a solid determined by Nicholson’s hy- 
drometer ? 

4. A hollow cylinder of glass with its axis vertical, having plane ends 
of the same thickness, is partly filled with mercury. What must be the 
depth of the mercury, that the centre of gravity of the whole may 
remain at the same distance from the top of the cylinder when the tem- 
perature rises, the expansion of mercury being 1 and the linear ex- 

1 5500 

pansion of glass ? 

110000 

5. Describe the behaviour of coarse sand and lycopodium, when 
sprinkled on a vibrating horizontal plate, and account for the difference. 

6. According to what laws does the note of a string rise 

(1) when the string is shortened ; 

(2) when its tension is increased? 

7. Describe Bohnenberger’s electroscope. 

8. What are the laws of induced currents, and what facts are quoted 
as illustrating the induction of a current upon itself ? 

9. Describe the Camera Lucida. 

10. The strength of the current given by a battery is observed when 
the electrodes are connected by a wire of resistance a. When the wire 
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is lengthened till its resistance is a -f b } the current loses half its strength. Appendix 
.Find the resistance in the battery. jy 0 . 8. * 

1 1 . A hydrometer sinks to a given mark in pure -water at the standard « h T"V * 
temperature, and sinks 3 inches lower in a liquid whose specific gravity Examina-^ 
is 8. Find, in inches of the stem, the volume immersed in the former fcions » ‘ 
case. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you calculate the volume of dry air at the temperature 
T and pressure h, in 100 volumes of moist air at the same temperature 
and pressure, the tension of aqueous vapour at T being t. 

2. Describe the spectra of sodium, potassium, strontium and calcium ; 
also of hydrogen gas. State also how you would observe the spectrum 
of the latter. 

3. Give an account of the process of electrolysis, and state how it may 
be applied to the decomposition of the chlorides of hydrogen, potassium 
and magnesium. 

4. How has the density of the vapour of sulphur been obtained at 
high temperatures, and what are the results of the experiment 1 

5. Calculate how many grains of nitric oxide would be obtained by 
the action of nitric acid upon 100 grains of metallic copper. 

6. How is the fluoride of silicon prepared 1 State in symbols the 
reaction which takes place when it conies into contact with water. 

7. Describe the chief ores of iron and the method of reducing them. 



8. What are the blow pipe tests for copper manganese and cobalt 1 

9. How is the permanganate of potassium prepared and what applica- 
tions has it received % 

10. How would you analyse a magnesian limestone 1 

11. How ‘would you determine the amount of phosphorus and 
sulphur in iron 1 In what respects do these bodies alter the properties 
of iron.. 

12. What is the composition of porcelain earth and how is it chiefly 
formed in nature % 

13. How would you analyse a sample of gunpowder 1 



Geometrical Drawing. — Examiner , Professor James Thomson. 

[Note. — The numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned to them, 
indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1. Explain how to solve the following three problems in Descriptive 
Geometry : you may do so without diagrams i — 

To find the traces of the plane which contains three points given by 
their projections. 

Given the projections of a finite straight line ; to find its length. 

Given a point by its projections, and two straight lines, by their 
projections ; to find the projections of the straight line which would 
pass through the given point and would meet each of the given straight 
lines. (5.) 

2. Supposing a line, straight or curved, to be given by its projections 
on a vertical and a horizontal plane of projection ; show liow to find its 
projection on any other vertical plane specified by its horizontal trace 
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■being’ given. This plane is to be understood as brought into the plane 
of delineation by being turned round its own horizontal trade as a 
hinge. (4.) 

3. Given the horizontal projection of a straight line and the angle 
which it makes with the horizontal plane of projection; show how to 
find the angle which it makes with the vertical plane of projection. (3.) 

4. Work out and explain one but not both of the following problems, 
marked (a) and (b) which are taught in the Engineer and Machinists’ 
Drawing Book. Credit will not he given for answering more than one 
of them : — 

(a) To find the vertical projections of the line or lines of intersection 
of a ring and a cylinder. The ring is a surface of revolution with 
vertical axis, and its generating curve is a circle whose plane produced 
passes through the axis. The cylinder is an ordinary circular cylinder, 
and is placed vertically. Also show that the solution may be extended 
to the case of a ring whose generating curve is not necessarily a circle ; 
and to the case in which the vertical cylinder is not necessarily of cir- 
cular base. (10.) 

(b) To find the vertical and horizontal projections of the line or lines 
of intersection of a given sphere and a given cone which is a surface of 
revolution with vertical axis. (8.) 

5. A sphere lying on the horizontal plane of projection casts its 
shadow partly on the horizontal plane of projection and partly on 
a given vertical cylindric surface. Show how to draw the horizontal and 
vertical projections of the line of separation of the ilfuminated and 
shaded parts of the sphere, and how to draw the outline of the shadow 
on the horizontal plane, and the vertical projection of the shadow 
margin on the cylinder. The light is to be taken as falling in the direc- 
tion usually assumed. (5.) 

6. Given a cone by the projections of its vertex, together with 
the horizontal trace of its surface, and given the projections of a point 
which casts its shadow on the cone by light falling in a given direction ; 
show how to find the projections of the shadow. To gain -the full 
credit assigned to this question yon should make your solution apply to 
cones in general, not necessarily solids of revolution, and it should apply 
to light falling in directions in general, not in one particular direction 
alone. (5.) 

7 . To find the traces of the plane which passes through a given line 
and a given point, in any case in which neither the traces of the given 
line, nor the traces of a line parallel to it passing through the given 
point, are accessible : — for instance, when the given line is nearly 
parallel to the “ ground line,” and when its traces, as also those of a line 
parallel to it through the given point, would be far beyond the limits of 
the available plane of delineation. (6.) 

8. Explain the nature of isometric drawing, and show how to make 
an isometric drawing of a house, supposing its dimensions to be suffi- 
ciently given. In this you should explain the distinction between the 
isometric and the natural scale. (4.) 

9. Give the isometric projection of a cube, show how to find the 
length of an edge of the cube and how to find the angle which the edge 
makes with the plane of projection. Also work out a numerical ex- 
pression for the ratio of the length of a line to that of its isometrica! 
projection. (3.) 

10. Explain clearly any good method by which a perspective picture 
may be drawn when the original objects are given by horizontal and ver- 
tical projections of their points and lines (that is, in other words, by 
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plans and elevations), the picture surface being a vertical plane oblique Appendix, 
to the vertical plane of projection. (6.) . N °- 8 - 

11. What is meant by the statement : 1st, that the perspective of an Scholarship 
original straight line, indefinite as to length, is in the straight line, which Exsmiaa- 
passes through the vanishing point and tile intersecting point of the tl0M ’ 
original straight line : and 2nd, that it cannot extend in the direction 

from the intersecting point past the vanishing point, hut that it may ex- 
tend past the intersecting point from the vanishing point. (4.) 

12. Explain how a sphere might be placed so that its perspective re- 
presentation on a plane picture surface would a parabola in so far as it 
could be drawn. (3.) 

13. Given the projections of a right circular cone (a solid of revo- 
lution) with its circular base in the horizontal plane of projection, and 
given the vertical projection of a curve drawn on its surface ; required 
the development of its surface with the curve shown on the development. 

(4.) 



Third Year Students. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

1. Distinguish "between kinetic and potential energy, and state the 
law of the conversation of energy. 

2. Prove the principle of the tangent galvanometer. 

3. Give a formula for the velocity of sound in gases. 

4. Define Young’s modulus. 

5. "What is meant by the height of the homogeneous atmosphere, and 
how can it be expressed in terms of quantities observable at the earth’s 
surface 1 

6. Describe the construction of the astatic needle. 

7. What is meant by a relay, in telegraphy % 

8. Compute the distance of the absolute zero of temperature below the 
zero of the centigrade scale. 

9. Find the coefficient of friction, if a body occupies 9 seconds 
in. sliding down an inclined plane of length 100 feet, the sine of the in- 




10. Prove the principle of moments. 

11. Investigate a formula for centrifugal force. 

12. Supposing g to be 32 when the foot and second are the units of 
space and time, what will it be when the mile and hour are units 1 

13. Indicate by a sketch the positions of the images formed by tbe ob- 
jective, the field glass and the eyepiece, in the use of compound micro- 
scope j and find an expression for the magnifying power. 




Geology and [Physical Geography. — Exmniner , Professor Wyvitte 
Thomson. 

1. Sketch the general distribution of the carboniferous rocks of Ire- 

land, and name some fossils characteristic of the several members of this 
group. . . . 

2. Name the subdivisions of the lower Silurian (or. cambro-silurian) 
formation, and sketch their distribution in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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3. Give the various evidences of glacial action during the later geolo- 
gical periods in the British area. 

L Describe and explain the principle of an artesian well. 

5. Describe, so far as you are acquainted w.itli them, the phenomena 
of metamorphism. 

6. Give a classification of the tertiary beds of the South of England, 
and name two fossils characteristic of each. 

7. What mammalian genera are found in the lower (eocene) tertiaries 
of Europe ? 

8. What are the causes which mainly influence the amount of rain- 
fall in the British Islands. 



Surveying, Levelling, Mensuration, &c. — Examiner) Professor James 
Thomson. 

[Note. — The numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned to them, 
indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1. What is parallax in a theodolite? Also state and clearly explain 
whether or not a theodolite, fully adjusted for an observation by a per- 
son of long sight, will require an adjustment for parallax ; — ; firstly , in 
case of its being used for the same observation by a short-sighted person ; 
and secondly , in case of its being used by. the short-sighted person for a 
different observation. State what is the precise condition of all things 
concerned which is to he brought about by the carrying into effect of the 
adjustment for parallax. (6.) 

2. Compute the area of the entire plot of land shown surveyed in the 
leaf of a field book submitted to you, and work out one or more good 
checks applicable to the principal parts of field work, and of your calcu- 
lation. Tables for use in this computation will be supplied to you. (12.) 

3. In surveying with the chain, without a theodolite, what check on 
the measurements of the sides of a triangle would you usually make by 
a split line or a tie line ; and how could you, by calculations, make the 
requisite determination of accuracy or inaccuracy of the measurements 
of the triangle — 1st, when the testing line measured passes through an 
angle of the triangle ; and, 2nd, when it does not? (3.) 

4. How may the ranging and chaining of a straight line, interrupted 
both as to seeing and walking along it by an obstruction, be conducted 
in each of the two following cases, the ground in both cases being open 
and accessible past tbe obstruction, on one side at least : — Eirst : when 
the station at the commencement and the direction of the line from that 
forward to the obstruction are given ; and, second, when the stations at 
both extremeties are given, but there is no point in the line between 
them from which they can both be seen ? (5.) 

5. A sphere lying on the horizontal plane of projection casts its shadow 
partly on the horizontal plane of projection and partly on a given vertical 
cylindric surface. Show how .to draw the horizontal and vertical 
projections of the line of separation of the illuminated and shaded parts 
of the sphere ; and how to draw the outline of the shadow on the horizon- 
tal plane ; and the vertical projection of the shadow margin on the cylin- 
der. The light is to be taken as falling in the direction usually assumed. 



6. In ranging a curve by the “ method of angles at the circumference” 
(Professor Rankine’s method) with some points of the curve determined 
on the ground by means of a transversal, if you have ranged and pegged 
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a portion of the curve with the theodolite at one station, and it becomes 
necessary to move the theodolite to another station on the curve ; how 
do you arrange the theodolite at the new station to give the proper read- 
ings for the additional pegs which may be ranged by sights taken from 
that new station'? In answering this you should take into consideration 
that the commencement of the curve, as also the end of the curve, may 
or may not be visible from the new theodolite station. (6.) 

7. In setting up a transit theodolite, how can you adjust the vertical 
axis truly vertical 1 Then having effected this temporary adjustment, 
how can you test whether or not the horizontal axis is truly horizontal ; 
how can you adjust it to be so if not so already ? Also, how can you 
test whether or not the line of collimation is perpendicular to the hori- 
zontal axis, and how can you adjust it if adjustment be found necessary? 
( 4 -) 

8. Explain how to set out the half-breadths for a railway cutting in 
sidelong ground. (4.) 

9. Explain and prove the two formulae of Bidder’s Table of Earth- 
work, viz. : — K 

22 f ) 

First content = -j (a + Vf - aft j- 

Seeond content = d (a + b) (4.) 

10. Mention and explain the chief methods you know for computing 
the quantity of earthwork in an entire cutting or embankment for a 
railway, stating at the same time what are the measurements made in 
the field, and the data generally, that are requisite for the calculations 
you contemplate. Also state and explain as clearly as you can, the rela- 
tive merits of the various methods. (6.) 

11. In a Y level or a Y theodolite what are the essential conditions to 
he brought about as adjustments among the following, viz. : — 

а. The longitudinal bubble tube : 

б. The line of collimation : 

c. The cylindric rings which rest in the Ys? 

Also what is the condition to he brought about among the various parts 
of a Gravatt’s level in order that it may give level sights when the longi- 
tudinal bubble tube is levelled % Also what is the reason why the line 
of collimation in the Gravatt’s level ought to be perpendicular to the 
vertical axis ; and how would the use of the* instrument for levelling he 
affected by a slight imperfection of that adjustment ? Brief and clear 
answers to the various parts of this question, without any intricate de- 
monstration will suffice. (6.) 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 



* Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Redfem. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10, and describe the characters 
of the markings on which your opinion is founded. 

2. Describe the arrangements by which the head of the humerus is 
retained in its position during the movements at the shoulder joint.. 

3. Name the external rotator muscles of the thigh at the hip joint, 
and mention the direction of the fibres of each muscle with its name. 

4. State the shape and extent of the small sac of the peritoneum, and 
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Appendix, describe its relations to the other parts of that membrane in the neigh- 
J ' r °‘ 8 - bourhood of the liver, spleen, and great omentum. 

Scholarship 5. Describe the parts -which would be seen with a low power of the 
Examina- ' microscope on a transverse section through the whole coats of a duodenum 
10 “ fc with its vessels injected. 



Botahy. — Exminer , Professor Wymlle Thomson. 

4 

1. State your views with reference to the condition and relations of 
the contents of a living vegetable cell. 

2. Describe the phenomena of conjugation as it occurs in one of the 
filamentous alg?e such as zygnema. 

3. Give examples illustrating the principal modifications of the flower 
in the labiate). 

4. Give any instances of ciliary action in the vegetable kingdom. 

5. Describe the structure and mode of development of the style and 
stigma in (a) an apocarpous, and ( b ) a syncarpous gynsecium. 

6. Describe the flower of the oat or any other grass. 

7. Give the characters of the solan ace blame, and mention the pro- 

perties of, any medical or economic plants belonging to the order. 



Zoology. 

1. Describe generally the skeleton of any one of the chelonia. In 
what does it essentially differ from that of an armadillo. 

2. "What is the notocord 1 when, where, and how is it developed? In 
what vertebrata is the notocord said to be persistent ? 

3. Name and refer to their several classes and orders the animal para- 
sites which infest the human race. 

4. Describe the condition of the various elements of the shoulder-girdle 
in an ordinary bony fish. 

5. Describe the upper jaw and its connexions in the hare, the turkey, 
the turtle, the viper, and the cod. 

6. Describe the structure and position of the gills in bivalves. 



Chemistry. — -Examimer . , Dr. Andrews. 

L How would you calculate the volume of dry air at the temperature 
T and pressure h f in 100 volumes of moist air at the same temperature 
and pressure, the tension of aqueous vapour at T being t. 

2. Describe the spectra of sodium, potassium, strontium and calcium ; 
also of hydrogen gas. State also how you would observe the spectrum 
of the latter. 

3. Give an account of the process of electrolysis, and state how it may 

be applied to the decomposition of the chlorides of hydrogen, potas- 
sium, and magnesium. 4 

4. How has the density of the vapour of sulphur been obtained 
at high temperatures, and what are the results of the experiment ? 

5. Calculate how many grains of nitric oxide would be obtained by 
the action of nitric acid upon 100 grains of metallic copper? 

6. How is the fluoride of silican prepared ? State in symbols the 
reaction, which takes place when it comes into contact with water. 

info Describe the chjefores of iron and the method of reducing them ? 
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8. What are the blow pipe tests for copper, manganese, and cobalt 1 Jppmdit, 

9. How is the permanganate of potassium, prepared, and what applica- ■ y °- 8 - 

tions has it received 2 Scholarship 

10. Describe the compounds of chlorine and mercury, their prepa- Examina- 

ration and tests. ti<ms- 

11. How is dextrin prepared, and how is it distinguished from starch 2 

12. Give an account of the process of etherification 2 

13. "What is the proximate composition of the fatty bodies 2 

14. What are the chief constituents of urine 2 
1 a. Give some account of hematosine 2 



Third Tear Students. 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. "What are the tests for tin and antimony* 

2. How would you analyse an alloy of copper and zinc 2 

3. How would you determine the respective amounts of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and of sulphide of potassium, when present in a mineral 
water 2 

4. How is creatinine prepared (a) from creatine and (5) from urine 2 

5. Nitrate of silver produces a precipitate which may he a chloride, 
bromide, iodide, cyanide, or orealate — how would you examine it 2 

6. How is hematosine prepared, and what are its characteristic pro- 
perties 2 

7. What reaction takes place when glucose precipitates the suboxide 
of copper 2 

8. Give an account of the tests of morphia, strychnia, and bracia 2 

[Candidates were also required to perform qualitative analyses.} 



Anatomy and Physiolooy. — Examiner, Dr. Redfem. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 12. State to which side of the 
body each belongs, and describe the characters of the markings on which 
your opinion is founded. 

2. State the characters and connections of each of the coverings of the 
testis, and mention with each the vessels and nerves which supply it. 

3. Describe the arrangements of the parts which require dissection at 
the roots of the lungs, in a thorax freshly opened, with the method of 
their exposure in regular order. 

4. How do you distinguish the temporary from the permanent teeth 2 
Describe the characteristics of the first lower bicuspid tooth, and those of 
the first and third permanent molars in both jaws. 

5. What changes takes place in the velocity of the blood stream as it 
flows onwards from the heart in the general circulation 2 How are these 
changes ascertained to exist, and by what causes are they produced? 
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Fourth Year Students. 



Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Refern. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 12. State to -which side of the 
body each belongs, and describe the characters of the markings on which 
your opinion is founded. 

2. Describe the articular arrangements and the movements by which 
the foot is adapted to irregularities of the ground in -walking, and men- 
tion the structures on which the greatest strain is made by the weight of 
the body. 

3. Mention the muscles of the upper limb below the elbow joint, and 
state what nerve supplies each muscle. 

4. Describe the general course of the lymphatic vessels of the walls 
and viscera of the abdomen, with the position and numbers of the glands 
with which they are connected. 

5. Describe the minute structure of the cornea proper, together with 
that of the membranes covering it in the front and behind, and the 
arrangement of its vessels and nerves. 



Physiology. 

1. What is the quantity and kind of food required daily by a healthy 
adult man 1 Of what constituents must it consist? Does it matter in 
what form these are taken in? What is the destination of the several 
constituents of the food, and what are their uses in the economy ? 

2. What varieties are there in the acuteness of the sense of touch in 
different parts of the body? How are these differences estimated? 
What circumstances will diminish, and what increase the sensibility to 
touch ? 

3. Mention the function of each of the cranial nerves in succession, 
and that of their branches. 

4. Trace the course through which motor and sensory impulses travel 
along the spinal cord, and the experiments in proof. 

5. What is the period of duration of menstrual life ? Describe the 
phenomena of menstruation, its duration, the character and quantity of 
the secretion, with the attendant changes in the organs of generation; 
also the period and method of establishment and of discontinuance of this 
function. 



Surgical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the course and coverings of the various forms of Inguinal 
Hernia. 

2. Describe the relations of the Thyroid body, and give a very brief 
description of its diseases and their treatment. 

3. Describe the operation of ligaturing the right subclavian artery in 
the third part of its course, mentioning the structures divided as you 
proceed. 



Theory and Practice op Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Cuming. 

1. Enu merate the morbid conditions in which increased resonance is 
found in the chest. 

2. Give the pathology and treatment of diabetes incipidus. 
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3. Wliat lesions may produce the apoplectic condition ? Appendix, 

, 4. Give the differential diagnosis of aortic pulsation and abdominal 2r °‘ 8 ~ 
aneurism. Scholarship 

5. Give an account of the symptoms and treatment of lead palsy. Examina- 

6. Under what circumstances ought thoracentesis to be performed 1 10US * 



Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Examiner , Dr. 1?. F. Bill. 

1. What are the axes, planes, and different measurements of an ordin- 
ary sized adult female pelvis % 

2. Under what circumstances is it necessaiy to turn ? What are the 
dangers, and how is this operation performed ? 

3. What is understood by placental souffle 1 Where are the sounds 
of the fcetal heart, and the placental souffle generally heard ? State the 
value of each sound as a sign of pregnancy ? 

. 4. Mention the causes of delay in each stage of labour, and the 

circumstances in which ergot of rye should be administered in a case of 
labour. 

5. Describe the circumstances in which the accoucheur may be called 
upon to use the catheter, and the manner of performing catheterism on 
a female patient. 

6. Mention the structures, in their order, which must be divided in 
performing the operation “ Caesarian Section.” 

7. Give the derivations of, and explain what is understood by the 
terms " JDgstochiaf u Oxytoeusf when used in obstetric science. Men- 
tion the causes which induce the former, and give the names of such as 
are included in the latter. 

8. What is the management of a new-born child in a state of sus- 
pended animation? Give Marshall Hall’s plan, with reasons for its 
adoption. 

9. What is the class of patients the physician is generally called upon 
to treat for purulent ophthalmia ? State concisely the stages, symptoms, 
and treatment, and the dangers which may result from neglect. 

10. Write an unabbreviated prescription, in Latin, with directions for 
its use, for a carminative mixture for a child, adding as much laudanum 
as may be administered with safety to an infant of one year old. 



Medical Jurisprudence. 

Examiner , Professor Hodges, l.f.p.s., L.A.h., f.c.s. 

1. Describe the treatment required in poisoning by Cantharides 1 

2. State the smallest doses in which the following poisons have proved 
fatal : — Opium, Prussic Acid, Corrosive Sublimate, Oil of Savin. 

3. How are stains supposed to be produced by Hitric Acid to be 
examined? 

4. What are the methods required for the identification of Oxalic 
Acid? 

5. What are the symptoms of poisoning by Nux Vomica? 

6. What is the treatment required in poisoning by Strychnine ? 

H 
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Law Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Real Property. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

1. In what instances can land now escheat to a subject? 

2. On failure of lineal descendants of a purchaser, who is the next 
legal heir 1 

3. What is the ordinary, and what the extraordinary course toward 
the assertion of title to real estate under a will ? 

4. At what period of our history was the legal .power of alienation by 
a lessor rendered complete ? 

5. In what instances do courts of law and equity agree in the construc- 
tion of instruments conveying estates in land, and in what cases do they 
differ % 

6. In what respect has the law of dower been altered by the 3 & 4 
Wm. IV., ch. 105 % 

7. What are the necessary conditions under which legal estates can be 
created by the exercise of powers ? 

8. What rule of equity secures the rights of mortgagors, even against 
their own stipulations to the contrary 1 



Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. Explain the manner in which the growth of towns led to changes in 
the laws and customs of the country. 

2. What is meant by a legal right 1 

3. What are the ideas involved in the term Positive Law ? 

4. What is the meaning of the term unconstitutional , as applied to 
acts of the Supreme Government % 

5. What are the causes of uncertainty in the law, according to Lord 
Bacon 1 

6. What is the connexion between Jurisprudence and the utilitarian 
theory of morals, according to Austin 1 

7. What is the distinction drawn by Austin between Jurisprudence 
and the science of legislation ? 

8. What is the relation between Public and Private Law, according 
to Lord Bacon, and what is meant by each ? 

9. What changes has the law undergone since the Conquest, in respect 
to the descent of land ? 

10. How did trial by jury in its original form differ from the modern 
trial by jury ? 



Second Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

COMMON LAW. 

1* In what cases are written contracts void for ambiguity 1 

2. What are the modes by which rights acquired by breach of contract 
can be extinguished ? 

3. What are the requisites of an acknowledgment to take a case out 
of the statute of limitations ? 
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4. What caution is to be observed in contracting ■with public com- Appendix, 

panies 1 tfo.s. 

5. In what case will a contract of sale of goods be void although it Schd^Ifcip 

is made expressly “ subject to all faults ” ? Examina- 

6. State some instances where a contractor is liable for loss although tioM * 
he was not to derive any benefit from the contract. 

7. What is the consideration moving from the drawer to the acceptor 
of an accommodation bill of exchange ? 

8. What is the consideration to sustain an action to recover money 
paid to defendant’s use \ 



Civil Law and Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. What was the connexion between the medieval law of primogeniture 
and Roman Law ? 

2. State the objects of usucapio in the Roman Law. 

3. Give a summary statement of Savigny’s theory of possession. 

4. Give examples of distinctions made by ancient law, which mature 
jurisprudence rejects. 

5. Give examples of distinctions made by mature jurisprudence, which 
do not appear in ancient law. 

6. Compare and contrast Roman and English equity. 

7. Criticise Blackst one’s divisions of rights into rights of persons and 
rights of things. 

8. Point out the chief differences between Roman and English law 
in respect to the descent of landed property, in the absence of a will. 

9. Trace the changes which the law of Rome underwent in respect to 
the position of women ; and explain the manner in which principles of 
both the earliest and the latest Roman law found their way into English 
law on the subject. 

10. Give a brief historical account of Roman law in its relation' to 
English law. 

11. How can the law best promote the increase of wealth, according 
to Bentham 1 



Third Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

EQUITY. 

1. What is the difference between an equitable mortgage and a mort- 
gage of an equity? 

2. What is the popular error as to the meaning of the word “ equity ” 
as known to our law 1 

3. In what limited meaning is the word “ concurrent ” to be understood 
as applicable to courts of law and equity 1 

4. In what cases of express fraud will courts of equity deny relief 1 

5. State some of the classes of cases of “ accident ” in which equity 
will not relieve ? 

6. What are the conditions under which alone courts of equity will 
grant relief in the case of lost, destroyed, or suppressed instruments ? 

7. In what instances of “ suppressio veri ” will courts of equity deny 
relief'? 
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Appendix, 8. What additional facts, besides mere weakness of mind, are neces- 
No - 8< sary to invalidate instruments in equity executed by persons so circum- 
Scbolarship stanced ? 

Examiaa* 

tions. 

Civil Law and Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Explain tlie phrase condictio indebiti. 

2. (1) What was the period requisite to acquire title by prescription hi 
Boman law? (2.) How do you account for the length of the period re- 
quisite in English law ? 

3. Explain the difference between agncctic and cog'natic relationship. 

4. State the different kinds of contract in Boman law, and give 
examples. 

5. Explain the phrase cessio honor um. 

6. What are the analogies, according to Mr. Maine, between early 
municipal law and modern international law ? 

7. The proportion of civil to criminal law is very different in early and 
advanced society respectively. Why ? 

8. Explain res mancipi and res nee mandpi , and trace the causes of 
their assimilation. 

9. Explain the Boman maxim, omnes homines naturd cequales sunt. 

10. What is the connexion between the jus gentium of the Bomans 
and modern International Law ? 



Senior Scholarships. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

I. Translate into Erench : 

Whoever has attended but a little to the phenomena of human nature 
has discovered how inadequate is the clearest insight which he can hope 
to attain into character and disposition. Every one is a perplexity to 
himself and a perplexity to his neighbours ; and men who are bora in 
the same generation, who are exposed to the same influences, trained by 
the same teachers, and live from childhood to age in constant and familiar 
intercourse, are often little more than shadows to each other, intelligible 
in superficial form and outline, hut divided inwardly by impalpable and 
mysterious barriers. And if from those whom we daily meet, whose 
features are before our eyes, and whose minds we can probe with ques- 
tions, we are nevertheless thus separated, how are the difficulties of the 
understanding increased when we are looking back from another age, 
with no better assistance than hooks, upon men who played then parts 
upon the earth under other outward circumstances, with other beliefs, 
other habits, other modes of thought, other principles of judgment? — 
J. A. Froude. 

II. Philological Questio'ns: 

1. What Latin adjectives in us, a, um, become in French adjectives 
of one termination ? 

2. Give an account of the origin of the conjunctive and disjunctive 
demonstrative pronouns. 
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3. Mention those Latin suffixes of substantives, which have become Appendix, 

sterile in French, those which are the most productive in the formation * r °. 8. 
of modern words, and those which are of purely French origin. Scholarship 

4. What Latin parts of speech serve in Modern French as preposi- Examina- 

tioBS? ttaS - 

5. State the various opinions respecting the etymology of the 
auxiliary verb etre, with the reasons adduced in support of them. 

III. Write an account, in French, of Victor Hugo. 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

I. I have been trying, hitherto with no success, to form a society, the 
object of which should be to collect information as to every point in the 
condition of the poor throughout the kingdom, and to call public atten- 
tion to it by every possible means, whether by the press or by yearly or 
quarterly meetings. And as I am most anxious to secure the co-opera- 
tion of good men of all parties, it seems to me a necessary condition that 
the society should broach no theories, and propose no remedies ; that it 
should simply collect information, and rouse the attention of the country 
to the infinite importance of the subject. You know full well that 
wisdom in the higher sense, and practical knowledge, are rarely found in 
the same man ; and, if any theory be started, which contains some- 
thing not suited to practice, all the so-called practical men cry out against 
the folly of all theories, and conclude themselves, and lead the vulgar to 
the conclusion, that because one particular remedy has been prescribed 
ignorantly, no remedy is needed, or at least, none is practicable. — 
Thomas Arnold. 

Translate into English : 

II — ©it JtitaBen fatten eine fonntagtidje Bufammenfunjt, too jeber ton itjm felt {1 
terfettigte SSerfe Bcobuciteit foftte- Unb fjiet Begegnete mit ettoag tounbetBaveg, Was midj 
fetjr tang tit Uncut) fe|te. 3fleiite ©ebidjte, trie jte and) fet)tt modjten, mufte tdj unmet 
fur bie Beffent tjatten. Slfteitt idj Bemerfte Batb, baf itteine 5RittoerBer, toetdje fetjr tat) me 
©inge SotBradjien, iit bem gteidjett $af(e toarett uttb ftclj nicfjt toeniget bunfteit; ja toag 
mir ttocTj Bebeiiftictjec fdjiett, eitt guter, oBgteict) ju fotcf>ett StrBeiien nottig unfatjiget 
$naBe, bent icf) uBrigeitg gemcgen war, bet aBev feiue ffieime fief) ttorn £ofmeifier madjen 
Itejs, tjiett biefe nicljt aftein fur bie afterBeften, fonbern Wat ttodig uBerjeugi, er IjaBe ftc 
fetBfi gemacfjt ; wie et mir, in bem bertrauteren ffiedjattnif , Wotiti tdj mit ifjm fianb, 
jeberjeit aufcidjtig Bdjauvtete. I Da icf) nun fotdjen StrtCjum unb SBafjnfum ofenBar 
»or mit fat), ftet es3 mit eineg Stages aufg ^erj, oB icf) midj biefleidjt fet&ft in bem §ntte 
Befanbe, oB nicfjt jene @ebicf)te wirftictj Beffer fet)eu atg bie meinigeit, unb oB id) nicljt 
mit ffiecljt jenen ^nafien eBeu fo tott atg {te mir borfommen modjte? — Goethe. 

Ill — SSoljt, wit Bewotjnen eitt gTutffidjeg Sanb, 

3)aS bie fjimmetumwanbetnbe <Sonne 
9lnjiet)t mit immer freunbtid)tt £et(e, 

Unb Wit fonnten eg fr6t)lidj geniefen; • 

StBer eg tap ftef) nicljt fretten unb fc^tie^en. 

Hub be^ SJleerg tingg umgeBenbe CJBefte, 

(Bit tetrad ung bem futjnen Giovfaten, 

Set bie $ufte betiuegen but^treujt. 

(Sinen <3egett IjaBen Wit ju Betoaljten, 

$)et bag @c^wett nut beg ftrembtingg teijt. 
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©fatten [tub line in bett eigenm <£iijett, 

Saub farm feiitc Jtinbtr ttidjt fdjii^eit. 

SRidjl too bte gofbene (5en3 Iad)t 

Unb bet friebttdje $att, bet ^tuivn'&e{jiiter, 

2Bo bag Gafeit toadjst in bet 33etge <Sd)acf)t, 

S)a entfyvingm bet (Svbe ©cbietev. — S chiller. 

IY. Give an account in German of the childhood of Goethe. 



ITALIAN. 

I. Translate into Italian : 

I cannot but applaud the fondness and pride with which I have 
noticed English gentlemen, of generous temperaments, and high aristo- 
cratic feelings, contemplating those magnificent trees, which rise, like 
towers and pyramids, from the midst of their paternal lands. There is 
an affinity between all great natures, animate and inanimate. The oak, 
in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to me to take its range with 
the lion and the eagle, and to assimilate, in the grandeur of its attri- 
butes, to heroic and intellectual man. "With its mighty pillar rising 
straight and direct towards heaven, it is an emblem of what a true noble- 
man should be : a refuge for the weak, a shelter for the oppressed, a de- 
fence for the defenceless. He w r ho is this, is an ornament and a blessing 
to his native land. He who is otherwise, abuses his eminent advantages, 
abuses the grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn from the bosom 
of his country. — Washington Irving. 

3X Translate into English : 

Una delle piu grancli consolazioni di cpiesta vita b Pamicizia, e-una 
delle consolazioni dell’ amicizia e quell’ avere a cui confidare un segreto. 
Oragli amici non son divisi per coppie come i coniugi ; ognuno, generalmente 
parlando, ne ha piu d’ uno : il che forma una catena, di cui nessuno 
potrebbe trovare il capo. Quando adimque un amico si procura quella 
consolazione di deporre un segreto nel seno d’ un altro, da a costui la 
voglia di proeurarsi la stessa consolazione alia sua volta. La prega, e 
vero, di non dir nulla a nessuno ; e una tal condizione, chi la prendesse 
nel senso rigoroso delle parole, troncherebbe, immediatamente il corso 
delle consolazioni. Ma la pratica generale ha voluto ch’ ella obblighi 
soltanto a non confidare il segreto che ad un amico egualmente fidato, e 
hnponendogli la condizione medesima. Cosi d’ amico fidato in amico 
fidato il segreto gira e gira per quella immensa catena, tanto che giunge 
all’ orecchio di colui o di coloro a cui il primo che ha parlato intendeva 
appunto di non lasciarlo giunger mai. Avrebbe pero ordinariamente a 
stare un gran pezzo in via, se ognuno non avesse che due amici, quello 
che gli dice e quello a cui ridice la cosa da tacersi. Ma v’ ha degli 
uomini privilegiati che li contano a centinaia ; e quando il segreto e 
venuto ad uno di questi uomini, i giri divengono si rapidi e si multiplici, 
che non k piu possihile di tener loro dietro. — Manzoni. 

III. Dolce e chiara e la notte e senza vento, 

E queta sovra i tetti e in mezzo agli orii 
Posa la luna, e di lontan rivela 
Serena ogni montagna. 0 donna mia, 

Gia tace ogni sentiero, e pei halconi 
Para traluce la notturna lampa : 
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Tu dormi, ch£ t’ accolse agevol sonno Appendix, 

Nelle tue chete stanze ; e non ti morde Ao ‘ 8 ' 

Cura nessuna ; e gia non sai ne pensi Scholarship 



Quanta piaga m’ apristi in mezzo al petto. 
Tu dormi : io questo ciel, che si benigno 
Appare in vista, a salutar m’ affacoio, 

E 1* antica natura onnipossente, 

Clie mi fece all* affanno. A te la speme 
Nego, mi disse, anche la speme : e d’ altro 
Non brillin gli occlii tuoi se non di pianto. 
Questo di fu solenne : or da’ trastulli 
Prendi riposo ; e forse ti rimembra 
In sogno a quanti oggi piaeesti, e quanti 
Piacquero a te : non io, non gih cli 5 io speri, 
Al pensier ti ricorro. — -Leopardi. 



History. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Sketch, tlie character of Queen Elizabeth as displayed in her foreign 
policy ; especially •with regard to France and Spain. 

2. Enumerate the Prime Ministers of the 18th century, describing the 
general terms of their policy. 

3. Mention the principal obj ects and provisions of the peace of Utrecht, 
and of the peace of V ersailles ; and discuss how far they were commend- 
able, defensible, or objectionable. 

4. "What were the leading events in Irish History during the ministry 
of Lord North ? 

5. What were the real and the professed objects of “the League” in 
France 1 

6. Give a brief sketch of the war between France and England in the 
middle of the reign of George II. 

7. Give a brief sketch of any three of the following statesmen : Richelieu, 
Kazarin, de Retz, Colbert, Louvois, Fleury, Turgot, and Necker. 

8. Enumerate the acquisitions of territory made by France since the 
accession of Louis XIV. 



Subject op Essay. 

The Influence of the Crusades on their own and subsequent Ages, 

AND ON DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , Professor Everett. 

1. Investigate the attraction of an infinite uniform plane lamina upon 
an external point. 

2. Investigate the law of central force for a body moving in an equi- 
angular spiral. 

3. If there are two equal centres of force, one attractive and the other 
repulsive, the force varying inversely as the distance , prove that the lines 
of force are circular arcs. 

4. Find the velocity of translation acquired by a uniform cylinder of 
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Appendix, radius r in rolling -without slipping down an inclined plane of length l 
No ' 8 ' and inclination i. 

Scholarship 5. The bounding surface of two media is spherical ; investigate a for- 
t ^™ iaa - mula for the positions of the conjugate foci of rays passing normally from 
one medium into the other. 

6. "What law of capillary attraction can he inferred from the observed 
fact that the surface of the liquid elevated between two plane plates 
which meet at a small angle is a rectangular hyperbola 1 

7. Indicate the position of the nodes and loops of pipes stopped at one 
end, for the fundamental tone and the overtones ; and deduce the relation 
of the latter tones to the former as regards number of vibrations. 

8. Describe an accurate method of determining the absolute expansion 
of mercury by heat ) and show how the apparent expansion of mercury 
in glass may he computed from an experiment with the weight thermo- 
meter. 

9. The cells of a battery are all alike, and are arranged in equal groups 
in such a way that the resistance in the battery is equal to that in the con- 
necting wire. Prove, by Ohm’s law, that the current is stronger than it 
would be with any other arrangement of the cells. 

10. Show how the wave length of light of any particular colour can be 
computed from observation of the diffraction spectrum obtained by 
looking at a brilliant point of light through a fine grating, in which the 
openings are at equal known distances. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Amlrews. 

1. Explain the meaning of the terms, univalent, bivalent, trivalent, &c., 
and illustrate by examples the statement that multivalent elements 
sometimes exhibit different degrees of equivalency. 

2. What is the composition of the theoretical univalent radicle hyd- 
roxyle, and what are its relations to a certain group of elements 1 

3. Give an account of the three ways in which chlorine and bromine 
act on organic bodies. 

4. Write the formulas and describe the preparations and properties of 
the ferrocyanide, fenicyanide, and sulphocyanide of potassium. 

5. Describe Gay Lussac’s and also Dumas’ methods of determining the 
density of a vapour ? 

6. How would you determine the amount of the gases dissolved in a 
spring water, and analyse the mixture ? 

7 . Give an account of the more important compounds of chromium. 

8. . How would you analyse mispickel — a compound of sulphur, arsenic, 
andiron? 

[Candidates were also required to perform qualitative analyses.] 



Natural History. — Examiner 3 Professor Wyville Thomson. 

BOTANY. 

1. Describe the structure of the female cone in the abietinese, and 
mention the different views which have been held with reference to the 
homologies of its parts. 

2. Give, the characters of the Solanacese, and state the properties of 
any medicinal or economic plants belonging to the order. 

3. Describe the reproductive organs and the mode of development of 
the Lycopodiacese. 
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4. Explain the characteristic form of a palm-stem, noting it mode of Appendix, 

growth and the arrangement of its vascular bundles. s - 

5. Describe the structure of the fruits of the yew and juniper. Scholarship 

6. What is {estivation? Give examples of some of the more marked Examina- 
forms of aestivation, taken from plants in whose discrimination aestivation tI0ns - 
furnishes a good character. 

7. What is the position of the placenta in pap aver, iris, lathy ms, 
ranunculus, raphanus, and viola respectively ? 



ZOOLOGY. 

1. Describe as to form, structure, and position, the swimming bladder 
of fishes. State the modifications of this organ which ‘furnish good char- 
acters in the classification of fishes. How do anatomists interpret its 
homologies ? 

2. Describe the structure and mode of growth of a hair and of a fea- 
ther. 

3. Describe the development of a frog ; and mention the permanent 
representatives among the amphibia of its different phases. 

4. Give the dental formula of the rhinoceros. 

5. What is the nature of the medusoid of a campanularian hy droid l 
And what of the pseudembryo of a star-fish ? 

6. Describe, and contrast in structure and in position, the paired 
appendages of the spider, the beetle, the crab, and the centipede. 

7. Describe the structure, the mode of growth, the reproduction, and 
the metamorphoses during development of a compound ascidian. 



1 
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